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FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 


To the average layman, 1/1,000,000 of an ounce of anything isn't 
worth talking about. Yet, with such infinitesimal weights as this, oil 
industry scientists are developing some fascinating facts about lubricants 
and their effect on internal combustion engines. Even more microscopic 
particles = as little as 1/1,000,000,000 of an ounce = have been mixed with 
different petroleum products to trace their flow in the vast array of under- 
ground pipe lines which speed gas, crude oil and oil products to refineries 
and consumers. 


Geiger counters and other trappings of the new atomic age are being 
used in these experiments which are part of the oil industry's constant program 
of research and development = a program on which individual companies are 
spending a total of more than $100 million a year. Especially intriguing is 
the fact that some companies started experiments with radioactive materials as 
early as 1943 = two years before Hiroshima and Nagasaki were transformed from 
relatively obscure Japanese cities to landmarks in history. In those early 
days, the cyclotrons were used as sources of radioactive materials. Now the 
atomic pile at Oak Ridge, Tenn., is the chief source. 


How are these atomic tests being carried out? One revolutionary approach 
involves the use of radioactive piston rings. Specially-trained scientists 
install one of these rings in a test engine while others safeguard their 
health and lives by keeping a close check on the radioactivity with the deli- 
cate Geiger counters. 


The car is then driven in proving ground road tests under weather condi- 
tions ranging from summer's heat to sub-zero colds. The infinitesimal particles 
worn from the radioactive piston ring drop into the motor oil and are measured 
with the Geiger counters. Perhaps only as much as 1/1,000,000 of an ounce of 
metal is involved but the atomic test provides unheard-of accuracy. In addi- 
tion, tests can be completed with as little as 50 miles of driving, whereas the 
older methods required as much as 10,000 miles. One of the points that these 
atomic tests have proved is that modern, high-quality motor oils can actually 
triple the life of a car engine by substantially reducing wear. 


Oil industry scientists and technicians are using radioactive materials 
in other experiments too. In addition to the lubrication tests and the use of 
isotopes in the underground pipelines, oil men are using them in refineries to 
trace the progress of hydrocarbon molecules in the manufacture of petroleum 
products; in well-logging (mapping and studying of underground strata to deter- 
mine the likelihood of oil production) ; and as a means of determining the 
liquid level in closed containers. 


For further information about the oil industry, don't hesitate to 


write to me. 


Edwin W. Esmay, Acting Executive Director 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
American Petroleum Institute 

50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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Bylines in 


VERY American newspaper read- 
E er and radio listener remembers 

the play given Captain Kurt 
Carlsen during his heroic fight to save 
his ship, the Flying Enterprise. But 
even American newsmen will be sur 
prised to learn the efforts which 
the press of both Europe and America 
made to cover this great story. 

This second drama of the lost ship 
is told in detail for the first time in 
George Kent’s “They Spared Neither 
Men Nor Money to Cover the Flying 
Enterprise” (page 7). Kent, a roving 
editor for the Reader’s Digest, is a for 
mer free-lance 


newspaperman and 


writer who now lives in Paris. He 
writes: 

“At the age of 15 I was so full of 
Joseph Conrad, Jack London and fan- 
cied injuries that I lit out from my 
home in Springfield, Mass., rode a 
boxcar to New York and signed on a 
southbound After 
several sea stretches, I quit my ship 
in Buenos Aires, lived for three days 
on bananas I found on the docks, and 
finally tackled the local United Press 
office for a job. Amazingly enough, I 
got one 

“In 1921, I became co-founder and 
co-editor of an English-Portuguese 
weekly in Rio. Then I did newspaper 
work in New Orleans, Mobile and At- 
lanta, and served the Associated Press 
in Washington and New York and the 
United Press in Paris. 

“Plunging into free-lancing, I turn- 
ed out magazine articles, radio skits 
and short stories until I became a 
Digest roving editor in 1943. Inci 
dentally, into my earlier peregrina- 
tions I managed somehow to squeeze 
two years at Columbia University, 
one at the Sorbonne.” 


lumber schooner. 


T takes some newspapermen a long 
time to find it out, but the editorial 
and circulation staffs are more closely 
and naturally linked than any other 
newspaper departments. Arthur E. 
Hall, director of circulation for the 
Chicago Daily News, points out some 
practical ways in which they can help 
each other in “Even the Best News- 
paper Must Be Sold” (page 11). 

Art Hall looks and speaks much 
more like a member of one of the 
learned professions than the typical 
conception of a two-fisted newspaper 
circulator. He does so for the excellent 
reason that he is a member of a 
learned profession. He qualified as a 
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Chis Issue 


certified public accountant in Illinois 
in 1922 and practiced as one. 

In 1929 he joined the Daily News as 
controller. He 
circulation 


been director of 

1942, By way of 
continuing the pattern of being dif 
ferent, Art was born in Kentucky, 
attended high school in Indiana and 
was appointed to the United States 
Naval Academy from Minnesota. 


has 
since 


N “There Is No Way ‘Not’ to Write 

a Feature” (page 12), the editors 
are letting Harman W. Nichols get 
away with his own version of how he 
happened to contribute this entertain- 
ing and knowl 
edgeable article 
on one of the 
most practiced 
and least under- 
stood journalistic 
arts. 

The truth is 
that “Nick” made 
the mistake of 
writing a letter 
merely suggest- 
ing feature writ- 
ing as a good 
QUILL topic. Nat- 
urally the letter 
was promptly 
printed, with an editor’s note nominat- 
ing him for the assignment. 

Now a byline writer for the United 
Press in Washington, D. C., Nick has 
spent nineteen years in such major 
UP bureaus as Chicago, New York, 
St. Louis, Milwaukee and Minneapo- 
lis. A native of Illinois, he attended 
the State University of Iowa and 
started newspaper work as editor of 
the Lake Geneva (Wis.) News Trib- 
une. He joined the UP in 1933. 

He has covered major news stories 
from the slaying of John Dillinger in 
Chicago in 1934 down through the 
Centralia, Ill., mine disaster in 1947. 


HARMAN W. NICHOLS 


N what valid basis do academic 

critics often consider journalists 
second class citizens in the world of 
letters, asks Richard H. Costa in “Why 
Call Journalism Back Door to Liter- 
ature?” (page 10). He cites Swift and 
Defoe, H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw, 
as “journalists” who live as literary 
men. There are many others. 

Dick Costa has made a hobby of 
the study of writers who have brought 
journalism to art as novelists and 
playwrights. Now on the staff of the 
Utica Daily Press, he has written for 


3 


the Journalism Quarterly and Mark 
Twain Quarterly on this topic. 

His last appearance in THE QUILL 
was in August, 1951, when he de- 
scribed his experience working for 
months as public relations director 
for the Utica College branch of Syra- 
cuse University by day and reading 
copy on the Press by night. A native 
of Philadelphia, he took his M.A. in 
journalism at Syracuse after World 
War II service in Europe. 

Last fall 


Dick wrote a series of 


promotional articles during National 
Week which won the 
Press one of four awards made 
throughout the country. 


Newspaper 


HOWN in the foreground of the 

cover illustration of this issue of 
The Quitt is Associated Press Pho- 
tographer Dennis Royle (left), re- 
ceiving a camera from AP Staffer 
Alvin Steinkopf (right). Between 
them are Captain E. Bond of the 
Englishman and a third AP reporter, 
Leonard Leddington. 


HE armed services would appear 

to be taking old lessons to heart in 
training a new generation of public 
information officers. Aaron Levine, 
who has been on all sides of the fence 
as newspaper- 
man, Navy PIO 
and civilian pub- 
licist for the Sig- 
nal Corps, tells 
how the services’ 
“journalism” 
school at Fort 
Slocum, N. Y., 
teaches students 
to “Shoot Square 
with Newsmen” 
(page 14). 

A reporter for 
the Brooklyn 
Daily Eagle, the 
ies Mistnes Mian AARON LEVINE 
ister and the Cedar Falls (Iowa) 
Daily Record before World War II, 
Levine served in the Pacific and 
wound up as a lieutenant (j.g.) in the 
Third Naval District public informa- 
tion office in New York City. He took 
a master’s degree in the University 
of Missouri school of journalism in 
1948 and later worked in university 
public relations at Missouri and Rut- 
gers. 

Since mid-1950 he has been an edi 
torial and information specialist (civil 
service) at the Army’s Signal Corps 
center at Fort Monmouth, N. J. Re- 
cently, as one of six civilians in a 
class of 100, he went through the 
eight week officer's course at the 





4 


Armed Forces Information School at 
Fort Slocum 


HE field of business journalism can 

do its own bit to contribute to 
international understanding. In “Trade 
Paper Takes Own World View” (page 
15), Bruce W. Smith tells how 
The Feed Bag, 
monthly maga 
zine published in 
Milwaukee for 
the livestock and 
poultry feed 
trade, is running 
a series of ar 
ticles on feed 
dealers in other 
lands from Mex- 
ico to India. 

A World War 
II flier who re 
turned to take 
a journalism de- 
gree at Mar 
quette University, Bruce last appeared 
in The Quitt for January, 1947. Since 
then he has taught journalism at the 
University of Colorado where he took 
his master’s degree in 1950. 

At present he is editor-in-chief of 
Editorial Service in Milwaukee as 
well as editor of The Feed Bag and 
the Blue Book of Fur Farming. 


BRUCE W. SMITH 


ILLIAM A. HATCHER was 

born in St. Louis on Dec. 16, 
1906. Almost exactly forty years later 
he got into the newspaper business 
the hard way, by buying a piece of a 
suburban weekly that was on its last 
legs. Five years later he was able to 
write “Weekly Success Story: Cover 
Your Local News and Hit Hard Edi 
torially” (page 16) 

Bill Hatcher didn’t write this article 
as a success story. That caption was 
the editors’ idea. But his story speaks 
for itself, even though Bill tells it 
with humor and a few shudders at 
memories of close calls with disaster 

Today Town Talk, published in the 
St. Louis suburb of Ferguson, has the 
top circulation of any Missouri week 
ly. Its editorial page has been cited 
as the best in the state—and Bill has 
been sole owner since 1950. 

Before his metamorphosis into 
newspaperman, Bill had done about 
everything from help manage a hotel 
to work as a production engineer for 
a manufacturer of airplane engines 
Mostly he had been a salesman. Some 
where he found time to attend New 
York University 

Bill’s story seems to help prove two 
things: Newspapermen are born, even 
if it takes quite a while to find it out 
There is still a chance to own your 
own paper and influence people, if 
you have what it takes. 





From where I sit 


4y Joe Marsh 





Handy’s Cows— 
“Tired But Happy” 


Handy Peterson is one person 
around here who really lives up to his 
name. Stopped by his fine-looking 
farm the other day and watched his 
cattle enjoying the latest brainstorm 
he had—a back-scratcher. 


What Handy did was to cut a trac- 
tor tire in half—then he slid the open 
ends over the tops of two posts set in 
the ground—bolting the tire to the 
posts, making the inside edges come 
just about the height of a cow’s back. 


Handy’s cattle-scratcher wasn’t a 
very big idea as ideas go—but he 
figures the happier his cows are the 
better. (And he’ll probably get more 
milk from them, too!) 


From where I sit, it’s important to 
keep your eye on the little things. 
They add up. For example, little differ- 
ences of opinion are important. You 
may like a milkshake, my choice may 
be beer—the difference may be small 
in itself, but the right to have that 
opinion is one of the biggest things 
in this democracy. 


Gre Wars 





Copyright, 1951, United States Brewers Foundation 
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There Is Only One Way Never to Write 


ECALLING some of his adventures among the oddi- 
Re ties of the news in this issue of The Quit, Harman 
W. Nichols observes: “There is no way not to write 
a feature story.” This is a sound observation. Only an 
experienced newspaperman would be likely to make it. 

Of course he means that there is no way not to write 
a feature story if that way of writing makes it more 
readable. You can begin at the beginning, or in the mid 
dle or at the end if you know how. Come to think of it, 
most of what we call straight news really begins at the 
end. It starts off by summing up what happened. As soon 
as a still newer ending develops, we make a new lead 
of it 

Two things go into the making of a feature story. One 
is recognition of the story in the first place. The other is 
the ability to tell it. You need to be a reporter to know 
a story when you have it. But you had better be a writer 
if you expect to put it over after you have discovered it. 

The more unusual the facts of a feature are, the less 
writing ability you need to tell it. Sometimes you need 
only know enough to get out of the story’s way and let 
it tell itself. But some of the best stories have been writ- 
ten about very commonplace people or events. This is 
where the talent of the writer comes in. 

The most mediocre workman can hardly dull the read- 
er’s interest in a story that is fantastic or really funny or 
genuinely tragic. A fine writer can make great prose of 
very little but his own sensitivity for people and his 
knowledge of words. This seems to me to make the 
writer, as such, more important than the reporter, as 
such, in producing a feature. I think this could be said 
of many other news stories that do not fall into the 
nebulous category of “feature.” 


ON’T misunderstand me: I know perfectly well that 

a really good reporter is very important indeed. 
But his usefulness is still going to be measured in 
terms of how effectively he, or some rewrite man, can 
put what he has learned into words that make it clear 
and vivid and interesting even to readers who are not 
personally interested in his subject. 

Some notable exceptions can be made to this general- 
ization. Like the “natural” feature which tells itself, some 
items of news are of such broad and immediate im- 
portance that practically anybody could write the story 
and it would still be read avidly. 

But these exceptions—the news that once sent the news 
boys bawling “Extra”—started growing less important 
to newspapers the day radio learned how to get there 
first with the bare facts of a fresh story. Newspapermen 


may not always admit this, but I believe it is essentially 
the truth. The newspaper is meeting this competition by 
putting greater emphasis not on what happened, but on 
exactly how and why it happened, and what it means. 

This growing function of interpretive reporting makes 
the ability of its writers that much more vital to a news- 
paper. And despite nostalgic reminiscences of old-timers, 
I believe the quality of newspaper writing has been im 
proving steadily. Whether it is improving rapidly enough 
to cope with the increasing complexities of civilization is 
another matter. 

The intricacies of our political and economic life, the 
incredible (and sometimes dangerous) advances of our 
science challenge all the skill and devotion of journalists. 
If the challenge is not met, the people may despair of 
ever understanding their world and turn to the first 
quack who offers them easy answers in exchange for 
their freedom to solve their own problems. 


T the same time, the newspaper writer must face 

this challenge under a handicap. His lot in some 
respects is an unhappy one in comparison with that 
of other writers. He is nearly always writing against 
time and time is the enemy of craftsmanship. The lucid 
and vivid way of telling it is usually the slower way. You 
can write it much more rapidly—and sweat less—if you 
are willing to settle for cliches and gobbledygook. 

The newspaperman is also writing against space. Hope- 
ful news desk legend to the contrary, the shortest pos- 
sible version of a story is not necessarily the best version. 
Brevity is likely to sacrifice the figures of speech, the 
nuances of qualification, the touches of color that make a 
story more understandable, more accurate, more inter- 
esting. 

But a newspaperman must learn to write under these 
limitations of time and space. Perhaps their discipline 
may make him a better writer, if he does not despair and 
settle for a safe and easy formula and to hell with it. Like 
any other writer, he must care a great deal and resist 
all kinds of pressures if he is ever to excel. 

Nobody can really teach another person to write. Sen- 
sitive teachers and sympathetic and discerning editors 
can help, but all really good writers are self-made men. 
They are also men who will never be satisfied with any- 
thing but their best possible performance—and rarely 
even with that. 

I am sure “Nick” Nichols would agree with me that 
there is, after all, one way never to write a story. That 
is the trite and muddy and insensitive way that leaves 
a reader wondering what really did happen, and whether 
it matters in the least. 

Cart R. Kester 
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banner 


Banner .. 


be, > 


Any man on the rim of a copy desk can tell you: with a 
lower-case initial letter, banner is newspaper parlance 
for headline. With a capital, it’s the name of a newspaper. 
A good reporter is extremely careful of his spelling to 
avoid confusion. 


As a matter of fact, a good reporter is always careful to 
give capital treatment to words deserving it. Only in that 
way can their meaning be kept clear. 

For example, the upper-case “C” makes a lot of differ- 
ence in the spelling of Coke, the friendly abbreviation 
for Coca-Cola. Like Coca-Cola, Coke is a registered 
trade-mark, and good practice requires that the owner 


is a headline 


but Banner 


is a newspaper 


— 
— 


ees 


of a trade-mark protect it diligently. That’s why we ask 
that you make it Coke—with a capital, please. 

P.S. The pause that refreshes with ice-cold Coke is a 
banner spot in any busy day. 


Ask for it either way 
... both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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Captain Kurt Carlsen, alone on his sinking ship, was one of 
the dramatic news figures of our day. But there was a second 
drama off Falmouth, the reporting of the story by the press of 
two continents. If anyone thinks the rough and tumble spirit 
of “The Front Page” is dead, let him read this account of how 


They Spared Neither Men Nor Money 
To Cover the Flying Enterprise 


the 


last 


HEN Flying Enterprise 
WY ssn January 10, two 

dramas came to an end. The 
first we all know—the ordeal of Cap 
tain Kurt Carlsen. The other, here 
told at length for the first time, was 
the old-fashioned, free-swinging battle 
of newsmen to be first with the news 
off Falmouth, England. 

There than 400 news 
paper and radio reporters, 100 photog 
raphers, three newsreel and two tele 
vision crews, 


were more 


from twelve 


all hot for the story 


countries, 
There was vit 
tually no amount they wouldn't spend, 
virtually nothing they wouldn’t do to 
beat a competitor 

This was no polite, high-level meet 
ing with the press marshaled by pub 
licity men, hand-outs, and jolly big 
cocktail into being well-be 
haved boys and girls. It was a rough 
and tough two weeks, and it proved 
that throat-cutting razzle dazzle, 
“Front Page” style, is still very much 
alive. The newsmen bribed, snooped, 
pilfered, subsidized, risked their lives, 
went sleepless night after night (but 
by no means drinkless) and suffered 
mightily from seasickness—and did 
one of the best jobs they have ever 
done 

The responded by lifting 
newspaper circulation in many cities. 
Radio audiences on both sides of the 
Atlantic listened in hour after hour. 

Best proof of Carlsen’s appeal came 
on Sunday, January 5, when the Lon- 
don papers, wise to the public’s wants, 
gave the lonely skipper greater promi- 
nence than Prime Minister Churchill’s 
arrival in America for his conference 
with President Truman. 

The chief reason for this widespread 
interest was the story itself: the tale 
of a small disarmingly modest man 
alone on a crippled ship in the Atlan- 
tic. The ship’s list was so great that 


parties 


public 
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By GEORGE KENT 


Carlsen lived more on bulkheads than 
on decks; he could only cling and 
He could use but one hand to 
seize the towline because he had to 
with the other. He had 
neither light nor heat. His food at the 
beginning consisted of pound cake and 
beer. 

This was not an important rou 
tine story, like the death of a person 
of renown like King George, or a 
meeting of the United Nations—costly 
but more or less budgeted. This was 
the story out of the blue, the unex- 
pected—a disaster with a plot, a se 
quence of events that could not be 
planned for, which fixed the attention 
of people everywhere. 

After it was all over, a teacher in 
a small town school in the Ruhr Val- 
ley asked the children to write an 
account of the Enterprise. The papers 
were ninety-five per cent accurate. 
A week before he had asked them to 
do the same thing with the Schuman 
Plan. Less than five per cent had the 
vaguest idea of what it was all about. 
Morley Richards, news editor of the 
London Daily Express, called it “the 
greatest sea story of the century, per- 
haps of all time.” 


crawl 


hang on 


HE result was a journalistic orgy 
of spending worthy of James Gor- 


don Bennett—the man who sent Stan 
ley to find Livingstone—and of North 
cliffe and Pulitzer and Hearst in their 
palmiest, purse-happy days. One paper 
had sixteen reporters on the scene. 

The men with the typewriters, the 
cameras and the microphones hired 
tugs, airplanes, launches, automobiles. 
On one day there were so many 
planes, almost all press charters, that 
the Ministry of Civil Aviation was 
obliged to instruct all to observe left- 
hand circuits. 

Rental of a four-engine plane is 
$2,000 a day; and on a half dozen 


occasions they were rented in vain 
because the Enterprise, wrapped in 
fog, could not be found. The cost 
of a seagoing tug was more than $1,500 
a day, plus insurance. Launches which 
formerly could be had for $5 a day 
were renting for $100. 

Phones from ship to shore cost $2 a 
minute, and they were in use twenty 
four hours a day. The correspondent 
of Milan’s Corriere de la Sera told me 
he had talked a total of fifteen hours 
on the telephone to his home office 
in Italy. Not less than thirty phones 
from Falmouth to London, at $10 an 
hour each, were kept open round the 
clock. 

HORT-WAVE radio hams were 
S drafted for fat sums to monitor 
Carlsen’s telephone conversations 
with the tug Turmoil and the destroy- 
ers, John W. Weeks and Willard 
Keith, which took turns standing by. 
One was a nurse in a children’s home, 
one was on a trawler, two were in 
lighthouses, another was a TB con 
valescent. 

Reporters flung into the story for 
an expected one or two days found 
themselves staying on eight and nine. 
When they ruined their «!othes climb- 
ing tugboat ladders, they bought new 
ones, and they also bought quantities 
of seaboots, oilskins and 
seasickness. 


emedies for 


Marvin Stone, of the International 
News Service, entering the L. H. G. 
Cowell store in Falmouth, asked for a 
shirt. “And I assume you would like 
warm socks as well,” said the sales- 
man. “Yes,” said Stone, “how did you 
know?” The man smiled: “You are 
the 40th reporter who has come in 
to be supplied.” 

One London newspaper—the Daily 
Express—spent $15,000. Add London's 
ten other dailies, the important pro- 
vincial newspapers like the Man- 





chester Guardian, the Yorkshire Post, 
the Glasgow Herald, not to mention 
the total 
grows amazingly 

the the 
500 men actually covering the story 
as high as $400,000. To this 
must be added the money paid out 


press associations, and the 


Estimates of expenses for 


run 


by newspapers, magazines, theaters 


and radio stations for news and fea 
ture material supplementary to what 
were under contractual 


they getting 


arrangements. I am told one picture 
AP’s sale of 


alone 


alone earned thousands 


pictures in Britain came to 


$7,000 

In all, it has been estimated that as 
much as $1,000,000 was poured into 
the by all 
mediums. And there was no complaint 
from the home offices 


coverage of story news 


This story of a story began on De 
cember 28 the teletypes in 
offices clacked out the re 
the 6,700-ton American 
Flying Enterprise, bound 
from Hamburg to New York, had sent 
out an SOS off Falmouth. In a winter 
of heavy storms it was a routine item 
Frank Goldsworthy, of the Daily Ex- 
thinking the 


when 
newspaper 
port that 
freighter 


press, reported sixty 


exaggerated, made 
it read “with a considerable list.” 
On December 


sengers jumped into the sea and were 


degree list was 


29, crew and pas- 


picked up by rescuing vessels. Carl 
sen remained on board alone, but the 
Dutch tug, Oceann, was reported on 
the way. The following day, however, 
it was forced to go to the rescue of 
a damaged The only 
available tug was the British Turmoil 
which could not get to the Enterprise 
for three or four days because it was 
then disabled tanker into 
port 


man alone on a drifting, listing 
Peet in a period of gales without 
hope of quick rescue suddenly be 
came news. Fleet Street began dig 
ging. Someone on the Daily Express 
discovered that Carlsen was a radio 
ham, and following that line found 
Alec Hey, a Scotland Yard inspector, 
who was also a ham. Hey knew Carl- 
through con 
versations and even had a photograph 
of him. This was the first picture of 
the captain to be published. 
On January 1, the 
survivors of the Enterprise 


sister vessel 


hauling a 


sen many short-wave 


met the 
One re- 


press 


porter got from the wireless operator 
of a rescue vessel a snapshot of the 
ship lying on its side. This picture was 
smashed across page one of the Daily 
Express under the banner line: “One 
Man Ship Keeps Going.” The story 
was now front-page news in every 
newspaper in sea-loving Britain. 

The BBC discovered that Captain 
William Donahue of the navy trans- 
port, Golden Eagle, had been talking 
to Carlsen and had recorded the con 
versation. A BBC truck awaited the 
transport as it docked and re-recorded 
the talk. In an hour it was on the air 
for British listeners—the first time the 
public heard the captain’s voice 

After the survivors had told their 
stories, the prime source of news be 
came the American destroyer, John 
W. Weeks, which talked to Carlsen 
daily by radio telephone. The news 
men took over two offices of Com- 
mander Merle MacBain, U. S. Navy 
press officer. As quickly as a message 
from the Weeks arrived, they flashed 
it to their offices. Rear Admiral Walter 
F. Boone, at headquarters of the East 
ern Atlantic Command, radioed the 
Weeks: “Give us all the details. Make 
it colorful. Make it personal.” 


There was still high hope of saving the Flying Enterprise when this picture was taken as the American destroyer 
Keith drew near to pass food to Captain Kurt Carlsen and Kenneth Dancy. The vessel was safely in tow in a 
calm sea by the British tug Turmoil. Later the towline parted in fresh bad weather and the freighter was lost. 





The pace of the news hunt quick- 
ened. Jock Drummond, of the London 
Daily Graphic, cajoled the Royal Navy 
into flying the disabled ship 
and obtained the first photograph of 
the Enterprise from the air. 

The Associated Press decided the 
best way to cover the story was from 
a tug equipped with radio telephone 
An ordinary citizen would have given 
up after eight or ten tries; the AP 
news editor 150 before 
getting his tug. Two reporters and a 
photographer went aboard. A mes 
senger tug was hired to carry exposed 
film to Falmouth. 

In reply to a request for a statement, 
Carlsen reported: “I have slept from 
four to six hours every night. Being 
used to solitude as a master, the lone- 
liness is not too bad. The thought of 
those toward whom I have responsi- 
bilities and of my loved ones keeps 
me going... ” 

A picture of Carlsen, the individual, 
began to emerge. He was a radio ham. 
He liked to garden. He had a wife and 
two daughters. The disorder and un 
tidiness of his lopsided vessel must 
appall him for he was neat to the 
point of fussiness. He bought fresh 
flowers at every port, kept plants 
growing in his cabin 

When the crew of the Weeks failed 
to get a canister of food aboard the 
vessel, Carlsen said: “I’d suggest you 
wait until the weather abates. I don’t 
want the items so badly. You fellows 
are taking a worse beating and suf 
fering more than I am.” 


over 


made calls 


This statement endeared the captain 
to the public more than ever. His 
simplicity and self-effacement touched 
everybody. People couldn’t get enough 
of him. “Carlsen’s cheerfulness is 
even more impressive than his cour- 
age,” wrote the Manchester Guardian. 


N January 4, the story raced to- 
O ward a climax as the Turmoil 
came alongside the Enterprise and its 
mate, Kenneth Dancy, swung aboard. 
Reporters now swarmed all over Fal 
mouth, a small summer-resort port 
on the Cornwall coast, where the 
Turmoil was to tow the Enterprise. 

At a small hotel outside Falmouth, 
the Daily Express had put up Carl 
sen’s father and mother, after bring- 
ing them from Denmark. At another 
hotel the London Daily Mirror had 
Dancy’s brother secreted. At a third, 
the London News-Chronicle had 
Dancy’s parents. 

The outside Falmouth harbor 
raised hob with the reporters. Prac- 
tically all of them got seasick. One 
man, telephoning his story from a 
trawler, was aided by three seamen. 


sea 
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Wearing clothes borrowed after his Flying Enterprise sank off Falmouth, 
England, Captain Carlsen walks to a civic reception in the Cornish seaport. 


One held his copy, one held him so 
he wouldn't fall when the ship rolled, 
a third held a bucket for him to be 
sick in. 

On January 5, with the Enterprise 
nearing Falmouth at the end of a 750- 
foot hawser, it seemed as if a happy 
ending to the episode was inevitable. 
And with that public interest waned. 
The story shrank to one column, al- 
though still on page one. 

But a helpless ship at the end of a 
towline is erratic, especially in bad 
weather. When but fifty-seven miles 
out, the Turmoil and its charge were 
hit by another storm and all progress 
stopped. On January 9, towing started 
again. Then fate took a hand. Early 


that morning the hawser snapped. 

The two AP reporters aboard their 
tug saw it happen. It was a sure AP 
scoop, and it alone would have re 
paid the cost of the tug and the misery 
of those wet, sleepless, seasick days 
and nights aboard. But there were 
two SOS calls on the air, and the 
rule of the sea is that no message 
can go out at such a time. So the AP 
men, suffering almost physically from 
the frustration, had to wait for the 
air to clear. 

Meanwhile, Reuter’s beat AP with 
the bulletin. It caught the news when 
the destroyer Keith sent it out on a 
special military wave length, unaf- 

Turn to page 19 
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Richard H. Costa of the Utica Daily 
Press had made a hobby of the jour- 
nalist as man of letters. Here he is 
shown with an award won for a series 
of National Newspaper Week articles. 


T was one of those illegitimate 
| children spawned by the Univer 

sity of Chicago’s Great Books pro- 
Three panelists would shortly 
begin discussing Dostoevsky’s “Crime 
and Punishment.” 

One was a professor of English, the 
econd a psychology instructor, and 
the third the college pub 
lic relations director who also taught 
journalism. The moderator, himself 
chairman of the English department. 


gram 


horrors! 


had introduced the first two, and 
when he came to the third he clearly 
stated: 

“Mr. X has got into literature 


through the back door; he 
nalist!” 

The “journalist” 
ject to the moderator’s pat designa 
He had done nothing to earn 
even the right to be called “jour 
nalist.” As for the literati 
any terms would backdoor 
otherwise! 

Nevertheless, although it was said 
automatically, the description of jour 
nalism as the back door to literature 


is a jour 
could scarcely ob 


tion 


joining 


do, or 


There are no academic absolutes in literary art. 





There are just good books and bad books. When one 
considers best sellers from Jonathan Swift and Daniel 
Defoe down through H. G. Wells and G. B. Shaw 


Why Call Journalism 











oversimplification that needs 
examination. It carries with it 
an not intentional in the 
case cited here, that English teachers 
—yes, even psychology teachers— 
had entered through the front door. 
Perhaps it would have been more 
accurate to admit that in approaching 
Dostoevsky’s classic all the panelists 


is an 
closer 
inference, 


were at least as far away as the 
garage. 
One of the greatest deterrents to 


the enjoyment of any piece of writing 
that has lived is the superimposition 
on it of learned and obscure judg- 
ments by academicians who insist it 
must be viewed from a height quite 
beyond the ken of the rest of us. 
Among their weapons in this keep 
off-the-literary-grass campaign is to 
relegate much clear, meaningful writ- 
ing to.a kind of Siberia of art— 
journalism. 

Their major assumption is_ that 
journalism and literature lie in two 
mutually exclusive areas and that the 
distinction between them is primarily 
one in depth. A journalist, it is made 
to appear, deals only with the most 
immediate and oper largely in 
topical opaqueness. The literary prac 
titioner, again it is made to appear, 
scribbles from high above in the inter- 
ests of something vaguely known as 
immortality. 


‘ates 


literary 


OW “literary 

best, a fickle 
often amounts to are 
and kinds of mortality. 

Thus an “immortal” play by Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, an Elizabethan 
scribbler, is juxtaposed on Broadway 
night apart) with one on a 
similar theme by a 20th Century 
scribbler with “journalistic” inclina 
tions named George Bernard Shaw. 

For more than a half-century, no 


immortality” is, at 
creature. What it 
various degrees 


(one 


one has denied that the plays of Shaw 
clever and brilliant. 
by 


But, 
as 


are witty, 


discounted some such term 





4 Back Door to Literature? 
By RICHARD H. COSTA 


“propagandistic,” “doctrinaire,” “topi- 
cal,” and, yes, “journalistic,” they are 
seen certain of an early mortality. 

Shaw liked to disarm his critics by 
calling his plays conversations, argu- 
ments, and debates rather than plotted 
theater fare. But he also wrote: “ 
the true joy of life (lies in) being 
used for a purpose recognized by 
yourself as a mighty one; the being 
thoroughly worn out before you are 
thrown on the scrap heap; the being 
a force of Nature instead of a feverish 
selfish little clod complaining 
that the world will not devote itself 
to making you happy.” 


OR this preference of genius to be 

a temporary dwelling-place of forces 
to be utilized in its own time, the 
term “Shavian” was devised. 

Yet, fifty years after Shaw wrote 
many of his plays, they are still at 
least “immortal” any since 
produced by writers of a less-Shavian 
inclination. And they draw compari- 
son and are presented side by side 
with those of the greatest non-Shavian 
of them all. 

Of course, 


as as 


no one knows how non 
Shavian Shakespeare was. There is 
every indication that he saw his 
plays as no more permanent that the 
works of the minor Italians from 
whom he borrowed many of his plots. 
Ironically, the Bard placed greater 
confidence against the ages in the 
sonnets than he did the plays, but 
the fact is that all readers know 
Shakespeare was a great playwright 
but relatively few speak of him as 
the finest poet in the language. 

The verdict of the ages has had 
many other ironies. It would be in- 
teresting to know what Jonathan 
Swift or Daniel Defoe, journalists by 
occupation and logical time-bridges 
between Shakespeare and Shaw, 
would have answered had they been 
asked: “Did you believe when you 

Turn to page 18 
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Even the Best Newspaper Must Be Sold 


A circulator urges greater teamwork between the men who write 
and edit a newspaper and those who promote and sell it. Much can 
be achieved if this is based on mutual respect and understanding. 


NCLUDED in Webster’s definition 
| of the word “promote” you will 

find: “To contribute to the growth, 
enlargement or prosperity of; to for 
ward; further; encourage; advance; 
as to promote a business venture.” 

In plain business English, this 
means “to sell.” Promotion men are 
in the business of selling—selling 
either for the circulation or adver 
tising departments. They should 
never forget the sales goal of their 
jobs, for unless something is sold, 
nothing happens. The old adage 
about the better mousetrap went out 
with the bustle. 

The relation of circulation and ad 
vertising on a newspaper is not like 
the chicken and the egg. Circulation 
does come first, for without it no 
advertising department can sell 
space. Now, about editorial and cir 
culation cooperation and its effect on 
circulation averages 

Without an understanding and in 
telligent cooperation between these 
two departments, no newspaper will 
ever reach its maximum sales poten 
tial. The best newspaper in the world 
not properly promoted, sold and dis 
tributed may very well show lower 
circulation figures than an inferior 
competitor. 

Conversely, wide awake and able 
circulation and promotion depart 
ments will find difficulty in keeping 
readers if the product is not right. 
A circulation director recently told 
me he had secured 100,000 new read 
ers in the last year, yet his net paid 
average was lower at the end of the 
year than it was at the beginning. A 
red light should be flashing in his 
publisher’s office 


ET’S examine some of the ways 

these two departments can work 
together for the paper’s benefit. Per 
haps it can best be brought out if 
we approach the subject from the 
standpoint of each department sepa- 
rately. The editorial department con 
tributions to this team work can be: 

1. Particular thought should be 
given to the selection of stories and 
headline treatment for Page 1, above 
the fold. This is our show window 
and you know the importance a de- 
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By ARTHUR E. HALL 


As director of circulation for the 
Chicago Daily News, Arthur E. Hall 
cooperates closely with its editors. 


partment store places on this pro- 
motion spo.. 

2. Immediate flash to the circula- 
tion department when any big news 
breaks. A delay in such notification 
can cause a loss in sales due to in 
adequate sales planning and distri- 
bution. 

3. Advise the circulation depart 
ment of stories that affect a particu- 
lar geographic area. 

4. Let the circulation department 
know as far in advance as possible 
of forthcoming serialization of books, 





HIS article is based on a talk 

delivered by the author be- 
fore a recent meeting of the Na- 
tional Newspaper Promotion As- 
sociation. 

It was selected by the editors 
of The QUILL because of the 
timely and telling recommenda- 
tions it makes for team work be- 
tween newspaper editorial and 
circulation departments. 





articles, etc., in order that a complete 
promotion plan can be set up. 

5. Inform circulation of the pur- 
chase of new features, comic strips, 
etc. for advance promotion planning. 

6. Assign good writers to advance 
stories on forthcoming serialization 
and features. 

7. Create cross promotion stories 
between daily and Sunday papers, 
thereby interesting exclusive Sunday 
readers in the daily paper and vice 
versa. 


HE circulation department’s role in 

this duet can include: 

1. Becoming the eyes and ears of 
the editorial department by obtain- 
ing and passing along reader reac- 
tions. 

2. Being alert to local news stories. 
Outside representatives should be 
taught to recognize a story and call 
the office as soon as they run into 
one. 

A classic example of this idea in 
action occurred in 1946 when the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy wreck 
»eccurred in Naperville, Ill., with for- 
ty-five fatalities. Our branch manager 
sat in her office across the street from 
the scene, frozen for a few seconds 
by the awful sight. 

As soon as she regained her com- 
posure, she called the city desk with 
the first flash of the story and for 
nearly an hour gave a running ac- 
count of the drama unfolding before 
her eyes 

3. Be able to judge the merit of 
a new feature by having a testing 
method established. 

4. Watch circulation sales trends in 
your own and comparable cities and 
shout for editorial help if it is found 
your sales curve is @ipping more than 
those being compared. Perhaps the 
editor can come up with a “barn 
burner” to correct the trend. 

5. Suggest stories and coverage in 
areas where sales need strengthening. 

These methods of cooperation are 
only a few of the more obvious ones. 
The day-by-day consultations be 
tween the heads of these two depart 
ments cover many other subjects and 
do bring excellent results. The re- 

Turn to page 18} 
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There’s No Way ‘Not’ to Write a Feature 


It also helps if you have first learned to be a reporter so you 
can feel a story when it slaps you in the face, says a veteran who 
has both had his lucky breaks and made his own the hard way. 


R. Carl R. Kesler, editor of 
M THe QUILL, suggested that I do 

a piece on how not to write a 
feature story. Following you will find 
the “thing,” done up in triple space 
and easy to edit. 

Actually, there is no way “not” to 
write a feature story if you set your 
The 
much the same as doing any kind of 


mind to writing one. rules are 


newspaper work. First off, you have 
to be what you started out to be—a 
reporter. 

Having a byline need not dump you 
into a tizzy because you've got to 
realize that when somebody reads in 
California that a kid fell out of a 
window trying to rescue a lion, the 
folks reading about it in New York 
might remember the kid and Mr. 
Leo a little better than they remem 
ber the byline 

So let’s not get too cocky about the 
byline. They are a dime a dozen and 
in our business a lot of guys wear 
‘em 
HE feature writer, though, does 

have a lot more freedom than the 
other ink-stained characters who 
chase ambulances and cover the flesh 
pot belt. He can flex his editorial 
think-piece and once in awhile poke 
an “I” or first person into his stories. 
But he shouldn't overdo the latter 
unless he has a problem that most 
everyone else has 

Like writing about house-hunting, 
when houses are hard to find. Or look 
ing for beef when horse steaks are 
the style. Or sitting on the bench with 
the peasants, waiting for a street car 
when a transportation strike is going 
on 

You get the idea 

There are a few cute little writing 
tricks a man or gal doing features 
should learn. Like playing on the 
readers’ weaknesses. Some would in 
clude mentioning things that smell 
good. A broad comes into a committee 
room smelling like something “No. 
5” and why not mention it? 

A fellow on the stand is wearing a 
brown suit. Why not describe it as 
“chocolate colored”? Everybody likes 


By HARMAN W. NICHOLS 


to eat, the same as everybody likes to 
smell something nice. That may sound 
a little on the corny side, but it puts 
a little personality into the story and 
what’s more—it gets printed. 

It lifts what might have been a run- 
down piece into something that may 


ori Ah 
La oa : 


Don Barclay was recently inspired to 
sketch this profile of Harman W. 
Nichols. “With that nose,” he com- 
mented, “I'll do you for nothing.” 


even be classified as “out of the ordi- 
nary.” 

A feature writer, particularly in the 
wire service business, has got to real- 
ize that he isn’t always fighting the 
clock. His paper has covered most 
angles of the ordinary story so he 
must pick up the scraps and—to bor- 
row an old one—“make a silk purse 
out of a sow’s ear.” 

That, of course, isn’t true when you 
“go spot” or are working an exclusive 
story. 

All of that might sound a mite on 
the soupy side, but you can look into 
the files in the morgue and see for 
yourself. 

Feature stories are where you find 
them, or where you look hard for 
them. Sometimes they'll come at you 
so fast they sock you in the puss. 


More often, though, 
shovel or travel. 

You never can tell. Some of the 
easy ones come up atom-like. One of 
the best ones I ever got came on a tip 
via telephone. I was working in the 
Milwaukee office of the United Press 
along about 1935. The phone woke me 
up. It was our correspondent in 
Watertown, Wis., reporting a small 
fire—state wire stuff. After we had 
cleared the smoke, I asked the man 
if anything else of interest was cook- 
ing. 
“Nothing else,” he said, “except that 
Turkey Gurkey has gone to bed for 
the winter, as usual.” 

I wanted to know more. And after 
a little pumping I discovered that one 
Arthur E. (Turkey) Gurkey had been 
going to bed for the winter for some 
twenty odd years. It seems that once 
a doctor told him that he could cure 
an annual winter bellyache if he 
tucked himself into a nightie and 
spent the cold months in the feathers. 
The story never had been printed up 
to that time, but from then on it was. 
It went around the world—the acci- 
dental piece I had run upon about the 
“hibernating human.” 

I was just as surprised, but not as 
mad, as “Turkey.” When a Milwaukee 
Journal picture man and I went to 
see him the next day, “Turkey” 
pitched a chair at the cameraman and 
scored a spot hit on the camera. “Tur- 
key” changed his tune when the fan 
mail came in and the tourists started 
to flood his tavern. 

That, as I said, was a 
lifetime accident. 


you have to 


once-in-a- 


feature can come up anywhere. 
Without warning. 

It did one day in 1936 when we all 
were aboard the Alf Landon train. I 
was just a cub and was in a bridge 
game with Joe Ball, later a United 
States senator from Minnesota, as my 
partner. 

Just as Joe shouted: “Are you play- 
ing country bridge or contract?” (we 
were $7 behind at the time) the train 
moseyed to a halt. 

We all rushed to the back of the 
train. As always, Mr. Landon, guards 
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50 Judges to Select 
1952 SDX Awards 


Fifty journalists and distinguished 
Americans have accepted invitations to 
serve on the Sigma Delta Chi Distin 
guished Service Award juries which will 
select the 1952 journalism award winners. 

Victor E. Bluedorn, executive director 
of Sigma Delta Chi, said that the judges 
were already examining the greatest 
number of exhibits ever entered and 
that final selections in 13 divisions will 
be announced about April 1 

Those who have accepted invitations 
are 

Byron Price, Asst. Secretary General, 
United Nations; Herbert Bayard Swope 
of New York City; Robert U. Brown, 
editor, Editor & Publisher; Radford Mob 
ley, Knight Newspapers Washington Bu 
reau; Aaron Benesch, St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat Washington Bureau; Reginald 
Torrey, Gannett News Service Washing 
ton Bureau; James W. Collins, city ed 
itor, Cleveland Plain Dealer; Hugh Kane, 
Managing editor, Cleveland News; Tom 
Boardman, asst. city editor, Cleveland 
Press 

W. L. Redus, editorial writer, Fort 
Worth Star-Telegram; Charles K. Boat 
ner, city editor, Fort Worth Evening 
Star-Telegram; David Hall, city editor, 
Fort Worth Press; J. E. Ratner, editor, 
Better Homes & Gardens; Dr. Earl Eng 
lish, University of Missouri; Dr. Alfred 
Lee, Brooklyn College; Dr. A. L. Hig 
ginbotham, University of Nevada; Dr 
Ralph O. Nafziger, University of Wis 
consin; Floyd McCall, head, photo dept., 
The Denver Post; Ira Gay Sealy, secre 
tary Denver National Press Photogra 
phers Assn.; Maury Engle, news photog 
rapher, Rocky Mountain News; Willard 
C. Haselbush, city editor, The Denver 
Post 

Frank E. Schooley, University of Illi 
nois; Sheldon Moyer, editor, Goodyear 
Publications, Detroit; Leonard Barnes, 
associate editor, Motor News, Detroit; 
Donald E. Brown, University of Illinois; 
Fred Brownell, director, Detroit Public 
Relations Program; Harold Salzman, 
University of Illinois; George Schermer, 
director-secretary, Mayor’s Interracial 
Committee, Detroit. 

Robert Dearth, asst. to president, Ross 
Roy, Inc., Detroit; Joe Pigney, radio 
news editor, San Francisco Associated 
Press; Dr. Robert Desmond, University 
of California; Grey Creveling, promotion 
manager, San Francisco Examiner; Frank 
P. Zeidler, Mayor of Milwaukee; Dr 
J. Martin Klotsche, president, Wiscon- 
sin State (Teachers) College, Milwau 
kee; Paul A. Pratt, president, Milwaukee 
County chapter, American Red Cross; 

(Continued on page 2) 
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President Clayton Appoints 
SDX Convention Committeemen 





Initiation Fees 
Hiked by Chapters 


The Sigma Delta Chi chapters have 
approved an amendment to the National 
by-laws providing for an increase in 
initiation fees for Undergraduate and 
Professional members. 

The required two-thirds majority of 
52 affirmative votes was reached March 
10. The new fees of $17.50 for Under 
graduates and $25 for Professional mem 
bers became effective immediately, SDX 
Director Victor E. Bluedorn explained. 
Both initiation fees include a one year 
subscription to The Qum.. The profes- 
sional fee also includes payment of na- 
tional dues for one year. Undergraduates 
are not assessed dues. 

A tabulation of ballots on March 10 
shows 52 chapters in favor of the new 
fees and 19 chapters against. Approxi 
mately 75 per cent of the chapters vot 
ing approved the amendment recom 
mened by the Executive Council and 
submitted by referendum te the chapters 
early last January 

en who are now professional candi 
dates or undergraduate pledges and 
whose nomination or pledge forms have 
been received at Headquarters on or 
prior to March 10, 1952 will be entitled 
to membership at the former $15 na 
tional fee. Director Bluedorn explained 
however, that the initiation and enroll 
ment of individuals affected under this 
provision must be completed before June 
10, 1952. Thereafter, all candidates will 
be subject to the new fees regardless of 
when they were pledged, nominated or 
initiated. 

Several attempts since 1946 to raise the 
fee were unsuccessful. The former fee 
was set in 1938 


Publication Board 
Vacancy Filled 


Donald H. Clark, President, Clark Pub- 
lications of St. Louis and trustee of the 
Quill Endowment Fund has been named 
a member of The Quit Publication 
Board by the SDX Executive Council. 
The other members are Charles C. Clay 
ton (chairman), St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat editorial writer and SDX national 
president, and John M. McClelland, Jr., 
editor of the Long View (Wash.) Daily 
News and chairman of the Executive 
Council 


Supplement to The QUILL, April, 1952 


A General Convention Committee to 
handle arrangements for the 1952 con- 
vention of Sigma Delta Chi, Denver Nov. 
19-22, was recently appointed by Pres- 
ident Charles C. Clayton, editorial writer 
of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 

Chairman of the General Convention 
Committee is Willian Kostka, a mem 
ber of Sigma Delta Chi since 1925. He 
is a former news- 
paperman and 
magazine editor 
who opened his 
own public rela- 
tions offices in 
Denver in 1949. 

After gradua- 
tion from Knox 
College in 1927, 
he began his 
newspaper work 
in Chicago on the 
Daily Drovers 
Journal. He later 
joined Internation- 
al News Service, 
which he served 
as its chief wire 
editor in New 
York and then as 
Central division manager in Chicago. 
Later he was managing editor of 
Look magazine and Fawcett Publications, 
Inc. He was publicity director of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company and a vice 
president of the Institute of Public Rela 
tions before joining the United States 
Brewers Foundation as its director of 
information 

Fraternity activities are not new to 
Bill and his most recent service has 
been as chairman of The Qum. adver 
tising committee 

Other members appointed by Clayton 
to the convention arrangements commit 
tee are: 

Palmer Hoyt, editor and publisher, 
The Denver Post; Jack Foster, editor, 
Rocky Mountain News; William Long, 
secretary, Colorado Press Assn.; Leon P 
Olson, The Denver Post; Weber P. Trout, 
United Press; Gene Cervi, editor and 
publisher, Cervi’s Rocky Mountain Jour- 
nal; Robert W. Chandler, William Kosta 
and Associates; Floyd Baskette, Univer 
sity of Colorado; Gayle Waldrop, Uni 
versity of Colorado; Gordon Connelly, 
The Denver Post; Kenneth Olson, Uni 
versity of Colorado; Tom Swearingen, 
Water Resources Development Corp.; 
Bill Day, Station KOA; Jack Crandall, 
The Denver Post; Leonard Tangney, 
Rocky Mountain News. 
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Towards a Better Understanding 





Here’s What Makes SDX Headquarters Tick 


Heapquarters of Sigma Delta Chi is 
the executive office of the fraternity, the 
focal point of contact with members, chap 
ters, Executive Council, committees and 
allied journalistic organizations 

Located at 35 East Wacker Drive, Chi 
cago since 1938, SDX Headquarters “pub- 
lishes” and “unseen edition” of service 
to members of the professional journal 
istic fraternity. Work is carried on under 
the general direction of Victor E. Blue 
dorn, “executive editor,” with Mrs. Helen 
Pichler as office manager 


Plenty of Deadlines 

‘There are lots of deadlines to meet,” 
explains Bluedorn, now completing his 
sixth year as executive director of the 
fraternity. “Many of the deadlines are 
self-imposed, others are publication dead- 
lines or assigned to Headquarters through 
demands of members and chapters for 
special service.” 

“Mainline” contacts are the 53 Under 
graduate and 36 chartered Professional 
Chapters of Sigma Delta Chi, scattered 
across the country from Hawaii to Bos- 
ton. Other contacts are with the Execu- 
tive Council and fraternity committees, 
along with allied groups in journalism. 
Basically, however, “HQ” is serving the 
20,000 living members of Sigma Delta 
Chi 
The task of serving members indi 
vidually and collectively, has increased 
greatly since the end of World War II. 
Membership in the fraternity has dou 
bled since 1941. Each year, an average 
of 1,500 new enrollments are added to 
the membership records. Two full-time 
employes assist Mrs. Pichler in handling 
office detail. They are Olga Robeck and 
Leona Lykon 


Also Handle The Quill 


Mrs. Pichler is the “veteran” of Head- 
quarters staff. She will complete 10 years 
of service with SDX in June. Mrs. Pich 
ler carried on the work of headquarters 
single handed during the war. Her sister, 
Olga, joined SDX staff about five years 
ago as assistant office manager. The 
newcomer, Miss Lykon, started in late 
January of this year 

Within the sempe of headquarters oper 
ation is The Qui, monthly professional 
magazine of Sigma Delta Chi. The 
Qumw’s circulation, advertising and busi 
ness are handled through this office. in 
cluding the magazine’s subscriber lists 
and addressograph plates covering the 
12,000 monthly distribution. Likewise, 
headquarters staff serves as a liaison with 
the Quill Endowment Fund Trustees. 

There is plenty of “income” as well as 
“outgo” as far as headquarter activities 
are concerned. Incoming mail averages 
between 200 and 300 letters a week. Out 
going averages 1,000 pieces a week. Re 
cently SDX sent out a dues mailing to 
12,800 members. In addition, over 150,000 
wrappers are addressed for The Qui. 
each year 

Another big job is the handling of 
SDX’s annual Distinguished Service 
Awards in journalism. Such an under- 
taking includes the annual announce- 
ment of the contest and invitation for 
award entries through news releases and 
paid advertising 


Judges have to be assigned, through 
the help of professional chapters, to 
judge the entries in each of 13 categories. 
Entries are mailed to the chairmen of 
the committees in charge of the judging. 
Notifications must be sent to the winners 
and news releases prepared, including 
the obtaining of pictures and biographies 
of the winners. Copy for the bronze 
medallions and certificates must be pre 
pared and arrangements made for pres- 
entation of the awards. 

In addition to the “office routine,” 
which will be outlined in more detail 
later, Headquarters also handles the fra- 
ternity’s Personnel Bureau, established 
in 1916 as a selective placement service 
for the benefit of members and employers 
in general. In recent months, the Per- 
sonnel Bureau has been using the facili- 
ties of The Quit as a clearing house for 
prospective employes and employers. 


Conventions Need Guidance 


Another major task of headquarters, 
is the fraternity’s annual national con- 
ventions. These meetings, staged in vari- 
ous sections of the United States, require 
considerable direction at the national 
level. A SDX convention is “big busi- 
ness” by itself. 

Similarly, the annual marking of an 
historical site in journalism requires the 
coordinated help and guidance of na- 
tional headquarters. Installation of pro- 
fessional chapters, as well as undergradu- 
ate, likewise adds to the many tasks of 
the headquarters staff. 

Under the direction of Mr. Bluedorn, 
Headquarters’ activities are divided into 
three major classifications. Mrs. Pichler, 
as office manager, is the executive sec- 
retary and assistant treasurer of the fra- 
ternity. She supervises all membership 
dues mailings, has charge of chapter and 
office supplies, handles correspondence 
relating to the Quill Endowment Fund, 
does the advertising billing for The 
Quit, keeps in touch with chapters re- 
garding remittances, missing forms, chap- 
ter contests, etc. and handles corre- 
spondence in connection with the Dis- 
tinguished Service Awards and other 
fraternity programs. She also serves as 
convention registration supervisor and 
keeps a motherly eye on the fraternity’s 
Membership Dues Cash Book. 


Handles Quill Lists 


Mrs. Robeck, as assistant office man 
ager, opens all headquarters mail and 
distributes same to the proper depart- 
ments. She is in charge of both the fra- 
ternity’s and The Qum.’s mailing lists 
and addressograph plates and addresses 
the wrappers for Quit distribution. She 
also does secretarial work when time 
permits and has charge of the records of 
deceased and lost members. 

Miss Lykon does general office work, 
including the preparation of letters of 
invitation to new members, enrollment 
of members and other office detail. She 
assists her colleagues during “peak loads” 
on dues mailings, convention correspond 
ence and QuvuILt circulation 

One other example of the terrific 
amount of detail involved in maintaining 
a professional society, such as Sigma 
Delta Chi, is the matter of enrolling a 


new member. Such a comparatively sim 
ple operation requires 18 steps to get a 
member properly enrolled in the frater- 
nity. Such a procedure is repeated an 
average of 1,500 times a year as SDX 
continues to grow in strength and num- 
bers. 

While membership in the fraternity 
has doubled since 1941 and many of the 
duties have tripled, personnel at head- 
quarters has only recently increased by 
one in this busy postwar period. Today, 
Headquarters operates efficiently and eco- 
nomically while serving Sigma Delta 
Chi members the world over and main 
taining expanded relations with the en- 
tire journalistic profession. 

Details, yes—thousands of them—but 
they all add up to making a strong pro 
fessional organization. 


Fraternity to Observe 
Founding, April 17 


Sigma Delta Chi will observe the forty- 
third anniversary of the Fraternity on 
April 17. Chapters and members will 
pay tribute to the ten founders who, as 
college students, formally organized the 
professional journalistic society at De- 
Pauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, 
in 1909. 

Seven of the men who founded Sigma 
Delta Chi are living. They are: William 
M. Glenn, Star-Sun, Miami Beach, Flor- 
ida; Marion H. Hedges, Information Divi- 
sion ECA, Washington, D. C.; L. Aldis 
Hutchens, History Department, New 
Trier High School, Winnetka, Illinois; 
Edward H. Lockwood, American Y.M.C.A. 
Service, China; LeRoy H. Millikan, Dept. 
of Public Welfare, Indianapolis, Indiana; 
Eugene C. Pulliam, Publisher, Indian- 
apolis (Ind.) Star and News; and Paul 
M. Riddick, La Grange (Ind.) Standard 
and News. 

The following founders are deceased: 
Gilbert G. Clippinger, Charles A. Fisher 
and Laurence H. Sloan. 


50 Judges 


(Continued from page 1) 


Dr. Ella Callistra Clark, professor of 
education at Marquette University; Mrs. 
Clare Dreyfus, member Milwaukee 
Board of Education; Eddie Miller, asst. 
managing editor, Portland Oregonian; 
Tom McCall, KGW commentator, Port- 
land; Floyd Lansdon, Portland Associ 
ated Press Bureau manager; John Madi 
gan, political editor, Chicago Herald 
American; Isaac Gerschman, City News 
Bureau, Chicago; William Carroll, editor 
and publisher, Pickwick Publications, 
Park Ridge, Illinois; Ralph Jones, Fair 
child Publications, Chicago; Don Eck, 
Manager, National Editorial Association; 
W. T. Chase, Associated Press, Miami; 
Roland Dopson, United Press, Miami; 
E. V. W. Jones, State Editor, Associated 
Press, Miami; Daniel P. Sullivan, Execu 
tive Director, Crime Commission of 
Greater Miami; and Tom F. Smith, News 
and Convention Bureau, City of Miami 
Beach. 





Chapter Activities 


SAN DIEGO—A new profesional chapter of Sigma Delta Chi 
was installed at San Diego recently. Atp—en Warte, SDX 
national vice-president and president, Southern California 

Associated Newspapers, and Cart P 
f Mutter, Wall Street Journal, past 
; national president of the fraternity, 
officiated at the installation. Officers 
of the San Diego Chapter are J. C 
Sartey, editor, San Diego Union 
president; Frep Speers, publisher, 
Escondido Times-Advocate, vice 
president; and Davip THompPson, pub 
licity director, San Diego-California 
Club, secretary-treasurer. Other 
charter members include James Cop 
LEY, owner, Copley Press, WILLIAM 
SuHeA, associate publisher, San Diego 
Union-Tribune, Atex DeBakcsy, as 
sistant to the publisher, San Diego 
Union-Tribune, Ciurnton D. McKin 
won, U. S. Congressman from San 
Diego, CartyLe Reep, publisher, E! 
Cajon Valley News, CHARLEs Savace, 
RicHARD BERGHOLZ and HeErsert 
Kien, editorial staff, San Diego 
Tribune, L. L. VANDeeERLIN, public relations director, 
San Diego Office of Price Stabilization, Bascom Jones Jr., 
public relations director, San Diego County Tuberculosis 
and Health Association, Seymour Francis, Armstrong 
Schramm Company, Ear. Hoose Jr., public relations direc 
tor San Diego Community Chest, and Hersert FrREDMAN, 
Phillips-Ramsey Company 


WASHINGTON—A forum discussion on “The Press and Ra- 
dio’s Responsibility for Crime and Corruption” was pre 
sented by the Washington Professional Chapter of SDX. 
Forum speakers were WALLACE WERBLE, editor, F-D-C Re 
ports; Ben McKetway, editor, Washington Evening Star 
GrirFiInc Bancrort, CBS commentator; and Rep. KEATING 
(R-N.Y.), member of the House Judiciary Committee. Jon 
O’Brien, Philadelphia Inquirer, was chairman. On April 
19, the Chapter will sponsor its second annual breakfast 
for the “visiting firemen” attending the American Society 
of Newspaper Editors’ convention in Washington, D. C 


HOUSTON—A freedom of the press standing committee has 
been established by the Gulf Coast Chapter of SDX. The 
committee will be a “watch dog” for violations of press 
freedom, explained Brian Spinks, president and will “in 
vestigate, act, or recommend action in cases brought to its 
attention.” 


COLUMBUS—A plan which wiil give student public relations 
“a shot in the arm” has been announced by Ohio Staters, 
Inc., and the Ohio State Undergraduate Chapter of SDX 
Following the latter’s campus-wide public relations clinic, 
representatives of both organizations agreed to a pooling 
of skill and experience in public relations for the purposes 
(1) informing students about university activities; and (2) 
informing the general public 


DETROIT—Gene Lesney, now with United Press Newspic 
tures (formerly Acme) presented an off-the-record talk 
and unpublished slides of Korean combat at a recent meet 
ing of the Metropolitan Detroit Professional Chapter. 


DALLAS—Gov. A.ien Suivers of Texas, publisher of two 
Texas weeklies and a member of Sigma Delta Chi, is 
scheduled to speak at the April 14 meeting of the Dallas 
Professional Chapter of SDX. The chapter set an all-time 
record for paying 1952 membership dues of $5 when more 
than 100 members responded to the call during the January 
1 to February 1 period 


PORTLAND—Members of the Portland (Oregon) Professional 
Chapter met recently at a breakfast meeting to honor 
James Pope, editor of the Louisville Courier-Journal and 
chairman of the ASNE freedom of information committee 
Previously, Virgil O’Malley, newly appointed warden at 
the Oregon state penitentiary, addressed the chapter and 
Past president John McClelland, Jr., editor, Longview 
(Wash.) Daily News, reported on the 1951 convention. 


TAMPA—The installation of the Tampa (Florida) Professional 
Chapter is scheduled for April 11. 


NEW YORK—Forp Frick (left), baseball commissioner, and 
Rosert Ruark, United Features Syndicate columnist, were 
the principal speakers at a New York Professional Chap- 
ter meeting. They are shown above with B. O. McANNEY 
(far right), managing editor of the New York World- 
Telegram and Sun, president of the chapter. 


CHICAGO—The Headline Club held a panel discussion on 
“Will the Press Guess Wrong in °52?” Panelists were 
Rosert Howarp, Chicago Tribune; Hus Locan, Chicago 
Sun-Times; Joun Mapican, Chicago Herald-American; W1.- 
Liam Conway, Associated Press; and Ciirton Utitey, NBC 
news commentator and Sun-Times columnist. WALTER Cur 
Tis, Ford Motor Co., Midwest public relations division, 
club president, presided. Hat O’F.anerty, director of the 
Chicago Daily News Foreign Service, back from a tour of 
European countries outside the Iron Curtain, was the 
speaker at the March meeting. He said the heavy hand 
of government, further complicated by violent partisan- 
ship on the part of individual newspapers, makes for any- 
thing but a free press in Continental Europe. England, he 
added, is the one shining exception. 


EVANSTON—The Chicago Daily News won permanent pos 
session of the Northwestern University Undergraduate 
Chapter’s trophy by winning for the third successive year 
the Inland Daily Press Association’s typographical contest 
in the circulation division for papers over 75,000 circula 
tion. Twenty-five papers in 11 states received SDX awards. 
The Northwestern chapter sponsors the annual contest in 
cooperation with the Medill School of Journalism and the 
Inland. The ¢hapter also conducts an annual photographic 
contest for Inland papers. 


RENO—The Nevada Undergraduate Chapter sponsored a 
“Press and Government” dinner at which two guest 
speakers, Vam Pirrman (left), former Nevada governor 
and U. S. Sen. Georce W. Matone are shown with E. W. 
Scripps Jr., (far right), president of the Nevada Chapter 
and staff member of Reno U.P. bureau. Pittman is a mem- 
ber of SDX 











SDX Personals 





Paut B. Netson (Minnesota '26) is 
located in Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, 
where he is a director of Penrod Pub- 
lishers (N.S.W.) Pty, Ltd., editing Men’s 
Wear, a journal of the men’s apparel 
industry. 

James A. Reppen (Mat’51) is doing re- 
porting and photography work for the 
Clarksburg (W. Va.) News. 

Rosert M. Huse (BnU'51) is a re- 
porter for Gannett newspapers in Port 
land, Maine. 

Kart R. Koerrper (KC-Pr’48) resigned 
his position as managing director of Mid- 
land Broadcasting Company to become 
vice president of Kansas City Power & 
Light Co. 

Rosert H. Butt (But’'26), recently or 
dained to the Sacred Order of Deacons in 
St. James’ Church, Wichita, Kansas by 
the Right Reverend The Bishop of Kan 
sas, has returned to Seabury Western 
Theological in Evanston, Illinois for spe 
cial work 

Rosert J. Hit Jr. (Ga'50) has joined 
the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press and will 
be with the Nashville office of the pub 
lishing firm, a division of the Methodist 
Publishing House. 

Dovetas J. WerTuernott (OhS'51) is 
now a_ reporter-photographer-engraver 
for the Daily Jeffersonian, Cambridge, 
Ohio 

Norman S. Fenicuet (Syr’49) has been 
appointed assistant to the executive sec 
retary of the National Industrial Adver 
tisers Association and is handling its pub 
lic relations activities from the New York 
headquarters. 

Kennetu P. Apter (Syr’48) has been 
appointed student counselor and secre 
tary to the Committee on Communica 
tion at the University of Chicago 

Frank Hawkins (Ga’33), chief edi 
torial writer for the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, has been chosen for a Reid 
Foundation Foreign Travel and Study 
Fellowship 

Howarp Back (PaS’48) is now with the 
editorial staff of Telenews Productions 
in New York City. He recently received 
his master’s degree in journalism at Ohio 
State 

Rosert Roor (laS’36), former corre 
spondent of the World Council of 
Churches, Geneva, Switzerland, has been 
named acting director of the religious 
journalism program at Syracuse Univer 
sity and acting chairman of the maga 
zine practice department and associate 
professor of journalism 

Brit Harrevtt (Ga’39) has been named 
state news director of the Atlanta Con 
stitution. His previous position was night 
city editor 

Joun Canninc (Grn’31) has been pro 
moted to assistant director of public re 
lations for the Standard Oil Co. (Indi 
ana) and will specialize in communica 
tion through outside media. 

Joun R. Saxe (Wis’51) is news direc 
tor for WBEV, Beaver Dam, Wis., in 
charge of a three man staff handling nine 
newscasts a day. 

Larry Brrcer (UMia’49) has returned 
trom the Far East and is now a reporter 
for the Miami (Fla.) Daily News 

Truman Pouncey (TxU’35) is on leave 
of absence from the University of Hous 
ton and is a Lecturer in Journalism at 
the University of Minnesota 


Charles Ross Portrait 
Unveiled at Missouri 


A portrait of the late Charles G. Ross 
(Mo-Pr 13), former SDX national honor 
ary president, press secretary for Presi- 
dent Truman and previously a member 
of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch staff, was 
recently unveiled at the University of 
Missouri School of Journalism. It was a 
gift of friends of “Charley” Ross on the 
P-D. 


Mr. Ross, who was press secretary 
from 1945 until his death, Dec. 5, 1950, 
previously had been contributing editor 
of the Post-Dispatch. He had also been 
editor of the editorial page and, for years, 
chief Washington correspondent. He had 
earlier held a professorship in journal- 
ism at Missouri 

Joseph Pulitzer, editor of the Post-Dis- 
patch, presented the portrait. Accept- 
ances were made by Ear! F. English, dean 
of the journalism school; Frank L. Mott, 
dean emeritus of the school; and Arnold 
Bierman, president, Journalism Students 
Association. 


Victor CoHN (Min’39) science writer 
of the Minneapolis Tribune, is winner of 
an award in the George Westinghouse 
science writing competition. 

Lewis P. Nacnop (W&L’32) has joined 
the public relations and publicity staff 
of Gray & Rogers, Philadelphia. 

Cuartes D. Mackey Jr. (Cor’50) is a 
copy writer in the educational depart 
ment of N. W. Ayer & Son, Philadelphia. 

Ep Zumacu (Tem’50), formerly sports 
editor of the Upper Darby News, is now 
a reporter for the Pottstown (Pa.) Mer- 
cury, a morning daily. 

Morton H. Hocustern (Syr’51) is on 
the editorial staff of the Plainfield (N. J.) 
Courier-News. 

Joun W. Lewis (SMU’49) is now edi 
tor of the Wood County (Texas) Demo 
crat. 

Jack E. Howey (Ind’51) is now assist 
ant city editor of the Michigan City 
(Ind.) News-Dispatch. 

Marvin L. Rowranps Jr. (Kan’50) is 
now on the news staff of The Leaven 
worth Times. He was formerly wire edi- 
tor of the Manhattan (Kan.) Mercury 
Chronicle. 

JosepH F. Pueran (Col’51) is a re 
porter with the Easton (Pa.) Express. 

Marvin M. Epstern (Mich’51) has been 
promoted to the police beat on the Cleve- 
land Plain Dealer. He is a member of the 
Northeastern Ohio professional chapter 
and SDX Key Club. 

James R. Doran (Syr-Pr’51) has trans 
ferred to the Newhouse newspapers in 
Harrisburg, Pa 
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Serving Uncle Sam 





Lr. Justin R. Meacuam (Pur’48) is at 
tached to the public information branch 
of the Office of Chief of Ordnance in 
Washington, D. C. 

Lr. Stanton R. Wrrnrow (NU’48) was 
recalled to active duty and is now with 
the 20th Weather Squadron, Nayaya, 
Japan. 

Lr. Buty N. Baker (OkA&M’51) is in 
the Air Force undergoing flight training 
in Mississippi. 

Bup Baer (Okla’47), formerly of the 
Dayton News and Dayton Journal, is 
now scientific editor for the Office of 
Scientific Research at the Baltimore head- 
quarters, Air Research and Development 
Command. 

Capt. Stan E. Weser (UOr'44) former 
ly with the Oregon Journal has been re 
called to active duty as an intelligence 
officer with First Marine Division in Ko 
rea. 

Capt. Rosert F. Karorevitz (SDS’44) 
recently was named news editor of the 
Eighth Army's information service in 
Korea. 


Obituaries 


Gus M. Sremmetz (PaS-Pr °32), 75, 
Lemoyne, Pa., public relations director 
for the state internal affairs department 
died at a Harrisburg hospital. 

Tuomas Morcan Reay (Bit °'25), °48, 
managing editor of the La Salle (Ill.) 
News-Tribune, died in the news room, 
Feb. 6. 

Ep DeCamp (USC '29), 86, dean of 
South Carolina newspapermen and a past 
president of the South Carolina Press 
Association was found dead in an oil 
drainage ditch at Gaffney, S. C 

Georce J. Epick (Ind-Pr °45), 60, pub 
lisher of the Plainfield (Ind.) Messenger 
and Clayton (Ind.) Commercial, died at 
Plainfield after a heart attack. 

Davin M. Avucn (OhS '19), 56, for the 
past 25 years executive manager of the 
Ohio Bankers Association, died suddenly 
in Cleveland, Jan. 28. 

Evcene F. Swort (UOr '24), 54, Mill 
brae, Calif., died January 3 following a 
lengthy illness. He came to Millbrae 
seven years ago after his retirement 
from the advertising department, Uni 
versity of Oregon School of Journalism. 

Crayton I. Warp (SoCf-Pr °44), 66, 
managing editor of the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate for 25 years be- 
fore his retirement in 1949, died Feb. 2. 

Epcar I. Kreru (KnS ‘12), Manhattan, 
Kansas, Mar. 12, 1949. 

Marvin W. Pace (Mo-Pr °49) 
Ill., Aug. 18, 1951. 

Harry W. Raymonp (WnS '27), 
kane, Wash., Sept. 14, 1950. 

Lr. Compr. Donatp RuTHERFoRD (Grn 
'W), Chicago, Ill., July 1950. 

Raymonp A. Scurerer (IaS ‘14), 
Moines, Ia., Aug. 1951. 

JosepH P. FRANKLIN (UMc 
ville, N. J. 

Cart B. Livincston (Vir ‘14), 
Fe, N. Mex. 

Leon STARMONT 
kane, Wash. 

Georce W. HaccarpD 
Washington, D. C. 

W. D. Brown (DeP ‘15), 
Nov. 21, 1951. 


, LaPlace, 


Spo- 


Des 
48), Mill 
Santa 
(UWn-Pr '20), Spo- 
(Aus-Pr "47), 
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Sooner or later, every feature writer either interviews Santa Claus or plays 
Santa Claus. This picture shows the author doing it the hard way. He 
resigned in an hour, suffering a sudden attack of Santa Claustrophobia. 


beside him, appeared on his plat- 
form. And also, as always, he began 
his little speech: 

“I came here to look you over, and 
you came here to look me over.” 

All he was looking over, it turned 
out, was a beautiful jersey cow with 
big brown eyes. Her eyes were well 
focused, but she was no voter. 

The train had stopped for water. 
We climbed aboard. There was a 
story. 


OU can always go in for stunts. I 

have gone in for them, but I’m 
about finished. Too risky, and too old. 
I let a Marine judo expert pitch me 
from first to third base—just for a lit- 
tle 550-word story. I wound up with a 
bad back, and it wasn’t worth it for 
the laughs I got from the Marines. A 
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United Press photographer caught me 
in flight and the picture was printed 
in the papers, but that didn’t heal any 
wounds. 

I took the stick of a jet trainer plane 
at Williams Air Force Base at Chand- 
ler, Ariz. I don’t recommend that, 
either. I turned the darn thing upside 
down doing close to 500 miles an hour. 

I drove a Jeep under water and 
nigh stayed under for good myself 
when I hit a chuck hole that wasn’t 
on the map. 

None of the above stunts makes a 
feature writer any healthier or 
wealthier, but if you don’t care what 
happens to your neck you go right 
ahead and be silly. Likewise, I do 
not subscribe to a man going a couple 
of rounds with a professional boxer 
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or mixing flesh with a pro westler. I 
have tried it twice. Twice I have 
found myself grunting and moaning 
on a pad of pain. 


OME features are where you find 
them. Often the desk is a help on 
assignments. 

Once, on my day off, I was sent to 
a nudist colony near Chicago. It 
wasn’t much fun, since I am a great 
hand to wear something—if only a 
fez and slippers—but the outcome 
did get printed. For the first time in 
my life I went swimming with a 
pretty girl wearing nothing more than 
pink fingernails (the girl, that is). My 
blush matched the nails and I had 
some explaining to do when I got 
back to mama, but it didn’t look that 
“red” in print. 

When you are on your own—on 
the prowl, let’s say—the thing to do 
is to keep the peepers open. I am not 
trying to sound the Nichols horn, but 
it is important to be on the alert— 
and on the ready. 

I remember one time when a hun- 
dred or so of us went to Centralia, IIL, 
to cover a horrible mine tragedy in 
which 111 men were killed. 

We worked day and night with little 
sleep, counted bodies, hounded the 
mine owners and the union for copy. 
One afternoon, I thought it would be 
a capital idea to grab a hot cup of 
coffee from the Salvation Army kitch- 
en in a place they called the “wash 
room.” 

That was where the miners changed 
clothing before they went into the 
pit. Those fellows who had descended 
and who never came back. They had 
flung their pants and shirts on a rack. 
The hangers were hoisted aloft in 
normal times. And in normal times 
these fellows came up from the dark 
underpasses, drew down the hangers, 
showered, dressed and went home to 
supper. 

These times were not normal. Now, 
the pants and shirts just hung up 
there. The men were not to come 
back. Priests and nuns knelt in 
prayer, rosaries in hand. Sparrows 
flitted about in the rafters above the 
clothes. 

Certainly human interest. Page one. 
It was that. 


F you are looking for a feature story 

—just look around you. The washer- 
woman, the cabbie, the man who picks 
up the trash. Or the fellow at the 
bank who loans you a fast $500 for 
six months. 

And don’t forget the old one about 
the boy and his dog. 

Writing features can stack the gray 
hairs, but sometimes it is fun. 





‘Shoot Square With Newsmen’ 


The public information officer's job is to dispense 
news, not edit it, future PlOs are being taught at Fort 
Slocum. The Armed Services have taken to heart both 
happy and unhappy examples that prove this policy. 


HOOT square with newsmen! 
That advice is being pounded 
home daily at the Armed Forces 
Information School, Fort Slocum, N. 
Y., where the services’ public infor 
mation officers and enlisted special- 
ists of tomorrow are being trained. 
From this group will come press cen 
sors for Korea elsewhere if 
needed 

At this unified service school, the 
Army, Navy, Air Force and Marine 
Corps all are represented on the fac 
ulty and in the student body. Even 
the school’s top job is rotated. The 
present commandant is Rear Admiral 
Thomas H. Binford 

The instructors are experienced 
newspaper, radio and public relations 
men and women. Their goal is to help 
write a finish to the 
tale of an old-school colonel who 
scorched civilian newsmen with a 
big sign, “No dogs, women, or re 
porters allowed.” 

During the eight week officers pub 
lic information course, students find 
that the services’ official public infor- 
mation policies all have the same pri 
mary aim: “Building public confi 
dence.” 


and 


once amusing 


UILD good relations with the press, 
the students learn. Furnish week 

lies and dailies with legitimate news 
only and follow these rules 

1. More good will is built by prompt 
and truthful answers to inquiries than 
by any number of handouts. 

2. Never mislead, stall, quibble or 
lie to a reporter. 

3. The public information officer's 
job is to dispense news, not edit it. 

The students are taught to shoot 
square with newsmen by not wasting 
editors’ time with trivial material or 
poor handouts. News writing tech 
nique is taught in the school’s press 
department, headed by a former 
United Press staffer in Minneapolis, 
Lt. Col. Charles J. Arnold 

The students also learn picture do’s 
and dont’s by 
Graphics, processing 
editing the glossies. 

Stressed at the school are the ad 


shooting with Speed 


the film, and 
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vantages of getting unfavorable news 
out fast—in a complete package when 
possible. Delay, except to notify next 
of kin in accident cases, is frowned 
upon. 

If the public information officer 
puts out all available information and 
cooperates with newsmen, the reason- 
ing goes, these stories will get their 
deserved play, then die quickly. 

This was demonstrated last sum- 
mer at Fort Dix, N. J., when a jet 
plane crashed and killed eleven sol- 
diers. The original story landed on 
page 1 of New York papers; the fol- 
low-up on page 16 or 17. The third 
day, it was gone. 


ROM cases discussed in class, stu 

dents also learn it doesn’t pay to try 
to suppress legitimate news. News- 
men get suspicious and more eager 
for the facts. 

One recalled a photographer who 
was barred from a New Jersey post. 
The photographer scaled a_ barrier 
two miles from the main gate, hitched 
a ride with a milkman on post, and 
came up with a scoop on a famous 
airman’s return to the United States. 

Another incident involved a Navy 
destroyer escort that blew up at an 
ammunition depot dock. Denied ac- 
cess to the site, enterprising reporters 
put on interne’s coats and went into 
the area in ambulances. 

The American people have a right 
to know everything about the Armed 
Forces that is consistent with securi 
ty, said former Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson. Don’t try to bam 
boozle the press by using the curtain 
of “security” to block legitimate news, 
the students are cautioned. This tac 
tic often misfires. 

The only target sure to be hit, these 
future public information officials also 
learn, is the agency that attempts the 
“security” dodge. The victim is like 
the man who kept crying “wolf” and 
died regretting it 

James Pope, Louisville Courier- 
Journal executive editor and chair 
man of the American Society of News- 
paper Editors’ committee on freedom 
of information, recently summed up 


newsmen’s sentiments when he as- 
sailed the Department of Commerce's 
“security treatment.” He called it a 
blunderbuss that shoots down all mo- 
bilization intelligence and shows lit- 
tle awareness of the dangers of pub- 
lic ignorance in times of crisis. 

No one is eager to hand the Rus- 
sians choice information on a platter, 
Editor Robert H. Wood of Aviation 
Weekly has pointed out. But in keep- 
ing a check on government, he said, 
we have to draw a line where we de- 
cide some information is as important 
to American citizens as to a potential 
or active enemy. 

Another sure way to lose news- 
men’s friendship and hurt the mili- 
tary, the students find out, is to hide 
behind a “No comment.” Never use 
this phrase to reporters, students were 
told by Rear Admiral R. F. Hickey, 
chief of Navy public information. 

What AFIS officials would like to 
prevent is any more episodes like one 
recently at a Texas Air Force base. 
The public information officer there, 
perhaps under orders, answered three 
questions from the Fort Worth Press 
—including “What do you think of 
the weather today?” with “No com 
ment.” 


EWSPAPERMEN, as a whole, are 

honest and usually will shoot 
square with you if you shoot square 
with them, the public information stu 
dents are told. 

An important objective, students 
are advised, is to try to avoid honest 
misunderstandings with the press on 
what can or cannot be printed. Closer 
coordination among the Armed Forces 
may prevent service’s holding 
back certain facts for “security,” 
while another releases them. 

Well planned press programs also 
may help eliminate situations such as 
the one that permitted Reuters to 
scoop even the North Koreans with 
its Hungnam evacuation beat. 

Shoot square with newsmen, the 
students at AFIS are reminded, and 
chances are that they'll help you get 
your Armed Forces story across to 
the American public. 


one 
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Trade Paper 
Takes Own 
World View 


By BRUCE W. SMITH 


Articles show a typical 
group of American small 
businessmen the problems 
of their fellows abroad. 


OURNALISTS who believe in the 
cause of the United Nations and 
who want to do what they can to 

contribute to better international un- 
derstanding feel that 
there’s little they can do along this 
line. This is especially true of those 
who are with the 
with and ex 
ternal company magazines, and with 
whose 


sometimes 


of us associated 


trade press, internal 


newspapers circulations are 


not great 

About a year ago, we at The Feed 
Bag, trade magazine serving retail 
livestock and poultry feeds 
and farm supplies, decided we'd try 
a series of articles which would help 
small way, we hoped, to 
understanding between the 
and 


ers of 


in some 
further 
American tradesmen 
men in the same field abroad. 


we serve 

What we decided to do was to at 
tempt to publish an article a month 
on the operations of a representative 
retail feed business in each of a num 
ber of foreign We had the 
that descriptions of the 
everyday business operations of these 


nations 
idea, too, 
foreign concerns might bring to our 
fact that these business 
men in other nations are indeed far 
more tightly restricted by their re 
spective than 


readers the 


governments are our 


American retailers. 

IKE a majority of trade magazines, 

we have a fairly limited editorial 
budget. That that could 
not send man abroad to 
the wanted. So 
we had to scour the field of American 
abroad to 


meant we 


our own 


write articles we 
could 
find qualified men to do stories for 


This task 


our 


writers see if we 


lance basis 


and as 


us on a free 


wasn't easy series 
rounds out its first year, it is becom 
ing increasingly more difficult. 

But thanks to personal friends 
working abroad and to men whose 


names we were able to pick up out 
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British Dealers Have Real Headache 


by WILLIAM ™. OWYER 
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Here is one of the articles from the series the Feed Bag, trade magazine 
for livestock and poultry feed retailers, has published to show Ameri- 





can dealers how their opposite 


rs do business in other lands from 


Mexico to India. The illustrated series has had a lively reader response. 


of the Editor & Publisher and other 
been 


able to get exactly the type of mate- 


press trade papers, we have 
rial we wanted. Among those who 
have done a splendid job for us are 
William M. Dwyer of the Trenton 
(N. J.) Times, Paul McMahon of the 
Milwaukee Journal, and E. Maitland 
Woolf, a Dublin, Ireland, newsman. 

Greater interest has been given the 
articles by varied illustration. We 
have used pictures of the places of 
business of foreign feed dealers, as 
well as of their owners and staff. We 
have shown their equipment. 

Reader response and interest in 
the series have more than rewarded 
us for the initial difficulties we had 


in lining up correspondents to do 
the articles we wanted. To date, we 
have published illustrated articles on 
firms in Switzerland, Ireland, India, 
Belgium, Holland, England, France, 
Mexico, the Philippines, and Panama. 
We plan to continue the series in 
definitely and are attempting to con 
tact American writers in the nations 
we have not as yet covered. 

We feel that editors of magazines 
small and large have a responsibility 
in improving understanding between 
the peoples of the nations of the 
world. In our small way, we are at 
tempting to bring together the think- 
ing of small businessmen in the field 
we serve. 





Bill Hatcher, editor and publisher 
of Missouri’s biggest weekly, says 
he has had “a lot of fun” building 
up the Ferguson (Mo.) Town Talk. 


HEN THE sun rises on the 
Wis day of the world, some 

brash idiot will still want 
$20,000 for the Empire State Building. 
So it was in 1947 with the Ferguson 
Town Talk, an anemic little weekly 
newspaper in a suburb of St. Louis. 

Business was bad, news was scarce, 
and advertising was almost nonexist- 
ent. The list of subscribers, while 
figured at 1,500, actually added up to 
a mere 784—most of them in arrears. 

At that time the Town Talk was 
struggling against the competition of 
three lively, well-edited and aggres 
sive metropolitan dailies, including 
the nationally famous St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch and St. Louis Globe-Demo- 
crat. To make matters worse, a throw 
away “shopper” had sprung up in 
the community and was enticing the 
merchants with an alleged 
of “better than 5,000.” 

Things were bad, all right—and 
then they got worse. The owners, with 
a dim view of the future, found an 
unsuspecting angel and converted 
their dilemma into cash. A wealthy 
resident of the community purchased 
the paper, lock, stock and barrel. 
(Later it looked as though the barrel 
might come in handy.) The new 
owner turned the paper over to a 
young man, a relative just out of col 
lege, who professed a burning desire 
to be an editor. 

This was where I came in. The 
proud new owner soon decided that 
if he was not to drain his bank ac 
count right down to the last ruble, 
he had to make some provision for 


circula 
tion 


Weekly Success Story: 
Cover Your Local News 
And Hit Hard Editorially 


Circumstances pitched Bill Hatcher into the editor- 
ship of a dying suburban newspaper. His story seems 
to indicate that newspapermen are born even when it 
takes half a lifetime to get around to becoming one. 


By WILLIAM A. HATCHER 


tangible income. My sole qualification 
to fill this vital breech was a solid 
background of twenty years of selling, 
none of it remotely connected with 
the newspaper business. In the full 
ness of my ignorance I went to work. 

To everyone’s surprise, the first 
sixty days were not too bad. All that 
they proved, however, was the time- 
tested truth that if you hit enough 
persons often enough and hard 
enough, you're bound to get a share 
of the available business. There was 
no noticeable improvement in the 
paper, but in spite of that the ads were 
sold. It was not a noteworthy achieve- 
ment—after all if you can’t sell adver- 
tising at thirty-five cents a column 
inch, you might as well phone your 
favorite mortician 


HEN the lightning struck. It was a 

Thursday morning, and press day. 
The ads were all in type. All that re- 
mained to get another edition rolling 
was the news columns. This was, of 
course, the sole and sacred task of 
our editor 

No one was too disturbed when the 
editor failed to appear at the usual 
time, but when he strode in at 11 
o'clock, gathered up the papers in 
his office, cleaned out his desk, and 
stormed out with the resounding 
ultimatum: “I quit,” rigor mortis set 
in on the remainder of the staff. 

I knew that morning what pilots 
mean when they talk about freezing 
on the controls. It was a trusty old 
printer, who had teethed on a type- 
high gauge, who broke the spell by 
calmly fixing me with a glassy eye and 
demanding, “What do we do now, 
boss?” Ready or not, that minute a 
publisher was spawned. 

All of us began to produce news. The 
linotype operator actually wrote sto- 
ries on his machine as the rest of us 
began pounding out copy. We were 


not selective. It didn’t matter how 
newsworthy the item was as long as 
it was local and fairly closely ap- 
proximated the truth. It was the 
small hours of the next morning—3 
o'clock to be exact—when five tired 
workers tucked their pride and joy 
into three hungry mail sacks and 
relaxed to enjoy the thrill of their 
first edition. 

It was truly a labor of love—but 
it was pretty sad by any other stand- 
ard. In fact it probably pleased only 
five readers—the authors of its news 
stories. I guess I was the most pleased 
of all, and I showed my appreciation 
by urging the others to keep up the 
effort until I could find a buyer and 
unload on him our orphan. 

The second week's edition was, by 
comparison, a breeze. After all we 
had seven full days to fill eight pages, 
and when you sell seventy-five per 
cent of the space to the advertisers 
and use pictures to help fill up the 
front page, you do not have too much 
to groan about. Then week followed 
week, and by our own untutored 
standards, we were sure there was an 
encouraging improvement. 


T the end of three months, there 

still were no propective purchas 
ers in sight, but the books showed a 
modest margin of profit, and the 
owner decided to take the path of 
least resistance. He appointed me edi- 
tor, with the privilege of buying stock 
when, and if, I ever got a little money 
ahead. 

The blow by blow battle need not 
be related here, but four years and 
4,128 subscribers later, he sold me 
his last remaining share of stock, to- 
gether with the coveted title of pub- 
lisher and all the rights and privileges 
appertaining thereunto. 

I suspect this far, my story sounds 
suspiciously like Horatio Alger—get 
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If outspoken editorials on local affairs were read on an inside editorial 
page, Hatcher decided, they would be read that much more on Page One. So 
he moved them outside where they helped to elect a brand new city council. 


a break, have sense enough to recog 
nize it, and then sweat it out. It was 
not as easy as it sounds, however, 
There were three years of opening at 
7 a. m. and closing at 11 p. m., seven 
days of the week. That included one 
straight stretch of thirty-two hours 
during which I pitched in to help re- 
run and hand fold a new front page 
to replace one that had proclaimed a 
leading socialite married to her step- 
father. 

Then still the vivid re- 
membrance of climbing up on the 52 
inch flat-bed Miehle press at 9 o’clock 
one night and fighting the big flat 
sheets of paper until 2 a. m. That 
night the shop’s only pressman was in 
bed with pneumonia, and the all- 
night lesson was enough to enable me 
to get the hour and a half run off 


there is 
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in eight hours the next time. It is 
amazing how much and how fast a 
man can learn when he has to. When 
it’s sink or swim, life’s smallest thrill 
is drowning. 


Y 1949 I had developed sufficient 

confidence from my backlog of two 
years of publishing to make some 
changes. For the first time in the 
history of the Town Talk, we launched 
a full size editorial page, cartoon and 
all. I endured sheer misery to get that 
much straight matter written each 
week. 

There were many times when I was 
sorely tempted to abandon the experi 
ment, but I found my readers read 
that page and liked it. Then the Uni 
versity of Missouri School of Jour- 
nalism awarded the Town Talk a 
bronze plaque for the best editorial 


17 


page of any weekly newspaper in the 
state—and I have had trouble getting 
my hat on ever since. 

The unexpected success of that 
year spelled out the first real danger 
I was able to recognize. It suddenly 
dawned on me that it is awfully easy 
to fall so much in love with learning 
how to write that you forget the im- 
portant item of making a living. 

In thinking it over, I decided that 
we had been so anxious to look like 
the big metropolitan dailies that we 
were wasting a full seven columns 
of space just to carry one lead edi- 
torial. People were reading the edi- 
torials and the letters. I knew that, 
but I discovered that we could have 
offered a reward of $1,000 for any 
reader who waded through the book 
reviews, the fillers on Missouri history 
and other items used in the page. 

The solution was obvious. We simply 
sold the full page to a grocer for 
fifty-two weeks and ran the editorials 
and letters in the left-hand columns of 
the front page. We like it, the readers 
like it, and it has done wonders for 
the bank account. 

If anything, I am convinced the edi- 
torials have more influence now than 
they did in 1949. Last year, in the 
April municipal election, a front page 
editorial swept five entrenched alder- 
men out of office and replaced them 
with five nice shiny new models. 


NE thing my experience has con 

vinced me is true. A weekly news- 
paper need have no fear of speaking 
out on local issues. Ferguson is, I 
think, a fairly typical community. 
When I started with the Town Talk it 
had a population of about 4,700. The 
population is now up to 12,000, but 
it remains about the same in interests 
and prejudices. I do not expect my 
readers to agree with me—frequently 
they do not. But I find that even when 
they disagree most violently, they 
respect the paper and talk about it. 

There was one experience that 
proved it—to my satisfaction at least. 
It was in another municipal election 
when a resident of the community 
approached me to solicit support for 
his candidate for mayor. He wound 
up by laying $5,000 in cash on my 
desk—at least he told me it was that 
much—I did not count it. 

It did not require much acumen to 
realize that the tender of the offer 
was a contractor who might reason 
ably expect to net a tidy sum from 
municipal contracts if his man was 
elected. I declined the offer, not too 
politely I am afraid, and his candidate 
withdrew. That was the only time I 
ever was able to evaluate the in 
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fluence of my editorial page in cold 
cash. 

There are always problems in run 
ning a weekly. About the time my 
editorial success was: going to my 
head, the paper supply got tight. It 
even looked as though the end was 
near for of the little 
with a broken down 
press and a shirtful of type. By that 
time we had more advertising than 
we had space to print and had raised 
the from thirty-five cents a 
column inch to $1.12. The community 
was growing and we had more news, 
too, than paper on which to print it. 


many fellows, 


grinding way 


rates 


Again the answer seemed simple, 
once we hit upon it. I cut the column 
width from twelve to ems, 
full each page, 
and thereby got eight columns of news 
and ads where only seven bloomed 
Oddly enough, the paper 
looked much more like the metropoli 
tan competition than it did before 

This year the Town Talk’s paid cir 
culation is over the 5,000 mark, and 
is the largest paid circulation of any 
weekly in the The ad rate is 


eleven 


gained a column on 


before 


state 


now up to $1.40 a column inch and 
we have no trouble getting the busi- 
ness. When I started with the Town 
Talk in 1947, we ran eight pages, and 
sometimes they were pretty thin. This 
year we will average twelve pages or 
more and take sixteen pages in stride. 

It has been a long, hard five years 
but in looking back the time seems to 
have raced by in a hurry. I’ve had 
more downright fun and honest satis- 
faction out of those years than any- 
thing I have ever done in my life. 

There is no secret formula for suc- 
cess in the weekly field that I have 
been able to discover. The requisites 
are a willingness to work hard, print- 
ing all the local news you can find, 
and calling a spade a spade—even 
when it threatens to dig your own 
grave. Couple these ingredients with 
the nerve to try anything and a will 
ingness to admit your mistakes when 
you make them—and then if you keep 
plugging are bound to make 
progress 


you 


I can testify from the experience 
of my own blood, sweat and tears, 
that you will have a lot of fun in the 
process. 





Why Call Journalism 


Back Door to Literature? 


Continued from page 10 


‘Gulliver's Travels’ 
Crusoe’ that they 
nalism or literature?” 
Answering honestly, Swift would 
had to admit that his book 
originally published anonymously, 
was a long 


wrote 


‘Rob 
youl 


and 


inson were 


have 


and scathing tract on 
courts, parties and statesmen written 
while his own disappointments as 
public man were still rankling 
Defoe most certainly would have 
demanded a clearer definition of 
For “Robinson Crusoe,” now 
indisputably a classic, was first writ 


feuilleton—a 


terms 
ten as a journalistic 
grand-dad of the signed column! 

H. G. Wells, so impatient over the 
partition arbitrarily placed by the 
critics between what they considered 
literature and what they relegated 
into the non-literary discard, once 
snapped at Henry James: “I would 
rather be called a journalist than an 
artist .. .” 

Wells proceeded to operate in his 
own twilight zone between the two 
and for a quarter-of a century direct 
ed the education of the English-speak- 
ing world. He lived to see a minor 
scientific phantasy he’d written at the 


turn of the century turn up forty 
years later in the hands of another 
Welles—Orsion—as the famed jour- 
nalistic tour de force, radio’s Martian 
invasion 


ROM Defoe to Wells, the designa 
tion “star reporter” should not have 
dimmed their literary luster. For in 
the !iands of the master reporter there 
eimerges a kind of higher journalism 
in truth, literary journalism. 

So we see Upton Sinclair re-creat- 
ing modern history by rushing a 
ubiquitous reporter named Lanny 
Budd to the scene; Rebecca West, re- 
porting on the meaning of treason; 
Irwin Shaw, chronicling the import 
of the American Communist probes; 
John Hersey, never allowing his re- 
porting of the atomic blast at Hiro- 
shima or the pogroms in Warsaw to 
crowd out the workings of the human 
spirit. 

In this way do artists of a reporto- 
rial bent write not only for today’s 
editions but for every day. Their 
works show conclusively that there 
are not so much journalistic and 
literary books as good and bad books 


and that a Gulliver may emerge as 
well from Al Capp as Aldous Huxley. 

For, as Longfellow suggests, the 
components of art are never readily 
apparent: 


In the elder days of Art, 
Builders wrought with greatest 
care 
Each minute and unseen part; 
For the Gods see everywhere. 


And the gods of time do see every- 
where. They make no distinction be- 
tween front and back doors. 





Even the Best 


Newspaper 
Must Be Sold 


Continued from page 11 


sults, of course, depend upon a mu 
tual respect and understanding. 

One of the most successful exam- 
ples of editorial-circulation planning, 
promotion and action has been the 
launching of the Chicago Daily News’ 
“Triple-streak”’ week-end edition. We 
increased the price of our Saturday 
paper from five to ten cents on March 
3, 1951. 

Circulation estimates ran as 
high as twenty per cent. Our max- 
imum loss was seven per cent and 
we have since brought this down to 
142 per cent. I have 
lieve we shall soon 
mer level. 

The editors provide interesting and 
attractive stories, both textually and 
typographically, for the week-end 
edition. These stories are created not 
only by the local staff, but by our 
Washington and foreign news staffs. 

A little earlier, I mad2 a reference 
to a “barn burner.” 

We have had several over the past 
few years, the most successful being: 
“The Ciano Diaries,” “The Greatest 
Story Ever Told,” Dr. Peale’s “Guide 
to Confident Living” and the Chicago 
“Skid Row” series. 

Each produced new readers and 
we held a fair percentage after the 
series ended. The editors gave each 
installment prominent front page 
space, ran excellent news promotion 
stories in advance and good follow- 
up stories on local reactions after the 
beginning of each one. The circula- 
tion department promoted and sold 
each series vigorously. 

This is cooperation that produces 
results. 


loss 


reason to be 


regain our for 
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They Spared 


Neither Men 


Nor Money to Cover 
The Flying Enterprise 


Continued from page 9 


fected by the blackout, to a military 
station in Germany. The AP did score 
a five hour beat in pictures, however. 
It had a photographer on the tug and 
got the only stills of the hawser 
snapping. 
Interest 
as Carlsen 


mounted to heights 
and Dancy sawed with 
ebbing strength at the shackle of the 
broken towline, and as the Turmoil 
got ready a new The de 
stroyer Keith, which had replaced the 
Weeks that Carlsen “for 
the first time seemed concerned.” The 
list had increased from 60 to 
80 degrees. At the U. S. Navy press 
headquarters the reporters waited for 
the end. The newsboys along London's 
main street ran out of papers. Every 
body who could get near a radio sat 
there and waited 


new 


hawser 
reported 


also 


Now the AP tug was closest to the 
story. One reporter and a photog 
rapher watched the Enterprise while 
another reporter talked into the radio 
telephone. Carlsen 
the engine 
was washed 
held he 


reported water 
His last 
away. If the 
thought all would 


flooding 
lifeboat 
hatches 
be well 
But, on 
10, water 
burst 


room. 


the afternoon of January 
and air pressure finally 
the doors of the room where 
Carlsen and Dancy, bundled in blan 
kets, waited, a rope near at hand so 
they could haul themselves to safety 
Both men crawled along the funnel 
and jumped. Four minutes later they 
were pulled aboard the Turmoil. 

When this news reached Falmouth, 
reporters raced to telephones. In 
London, New York, Paris and other 
cities presses thundered. Announcers 
at microphones crashed through soap 
operas with the news. The AP had 
the taken from its tug, a 
clean beat. 


pictures 


HORTLY after Carlsen and Dancy 

jumped, the Enterprise rolled a 
few feet more. At 3:46 p. m., the ship 
was ninety per cent under, Finally the 
Keith ended a memorable episode 
with the brief message: “In raging 
seas, filled with debris, the bow of 
the Enterprise rose to fifteen feet, 
slipped under at 4:12 p. m. Latitude 
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49.38 degrees North, Longitude 04.23 
degrees West.” 

Ten minutes later the Dublin Daily 
Telegraph was on the street—the first 
anywhere with the printed news. Its 
flash had come from the Associated 
Press. From London the news went 
clacking to the Continent, thence as 
far east as Karachi. West, it hit U. S. 
newspapers, the Pacific to 
Australia, Japan, and the Philippines, 
and south to Latin America. Within 
twenty minutes the world knew. 

The final phase and the most fever 
ish scramble now began. The Mayor 
of Falmouth planned to receive the 
two heroes, and a press conference 
and public reception was arranged. 


crossed 


No one, however, was wholly con 
tent with the arrangements. Every 
journalistic brain jn Falmouth was 
hard at work, trying to work out some 
way to get to Carlsen and Dancy be 
fore the others, to beat the 
talk at which all would get 
the story at the same time. 


formal 
press 


HE Turmoil tied up amidst a 
swarm of launches filled with re 

porters and photographers. The night 
was bright with the explosion of 
flashlight bulbs. One reporter got 
through the police barrier and onto 
the dock posing as a representative 
of the Foreign Office. Two got through 
pretending they seamen. An 
other, in overalls, said he was a radar 
mechanic and almost on deck 
before someone recognized him. None, 
however, touched the Turmoil’s deck. 

That night there was one beat—and 
it was the outstanding one of the 
entire International News 
Photos managed to get a picture of the 
two men seated on bunks in their 
cabin shortly after the tug docked. 
This much of how it was obtained 
can be told: The photographer was 
an amateur who did it for the thrill 
of doing a tricky job. 

Using a Leica, smuggled aboard 
in a satchel such as doctors carry, he 
took two photographs. The first was a 
dud. The second, however, was sharp 
and brilliant. Hearst newspapers de- 
scribed it as “the picture of the dec- 
ade.” 


were 


was 


episode 


Six of London’s eight morning 
newspapers paid $300 each for the 
privilege of printing it. The cost to 
the provincial press was less but 
ninety per cent used it, as did news- 
papers in Scandinavia and elsewhere. 
In America it was simply part of the 
regular INP service. But it is safe 
to say this one click of a camera shut- 
ter earned INP thousands of dollars. 

Two events on the following day 
merit mention. Carlsen was doing a 
ten-minute broadcast to Denmark in 
his native tongue, when he ran over 
his allotted time. Waiting in the studio 
was Ed Newman, reporter for the 
National Broadcasting Company, 
whose circuit was ready and fixed 
to follow the Danish. He planned to 
give the story of the landing and the 
press conference that followed when, 
suddenly, there beside him was Carl 
sen. He turned him over to New York 
and the hero of the Enterprise was 
on the air, live, for American audi- 
ences for the first time. 

That evening Carlsen went to join 
his family at the little hotel presided 
over by the Daily Express, whose re- 
porters had the satisfaction of a pri- 
vate and exclusive twenty-minute in- 
terview. 


HE story of a story ends here. But 
after all the money had been spent 
and all the words had been written 
there remained the biggest story of 
them all—Captain Carlsen’s 
to cash in on his exploit. 
The Daily Express was prepared to 
pay $250,000 for Carlsen’s own 
story. There were Hollywood repre 
sentatives and a syndicate of brokers 
ready to offer up to $500,000. And 
there were coveys of commercial 
agents set to write checks for Carl 
sen’s endorsement of their 
products. (Among them were the 
manufacturers of Carlsen’s watch 
which despite wind and weather and 
buffeting had managed to keep on 
ticking up to the last day aboard 
when, fatefully perhaps, it stopped.) 
Carlsen turned down all offers of 
money. He, in all honesty, did not 
think he had been a hero and didn’t 
think he deserved reward. Spending 
a week-end with his parents at the 
hotel taken over by the Daily Express, 
he insisted on paying his own bill. 
With the simple words, “I don’t 
want a seaman’s honest attempt to 
save his ship used’ for any commer- 
cial purpose or to get anything out 
of it—I only did what was my duty,” 
he turned his back on almost as much 
money as was spent by all the news- 
papers, newsreel outfits and radio 
networks in covering his exploit. 


refusal 


clients’ 





The Book Beat 





By DICK FITZPATRICK 


not limited to those which exist 

between the reader and the writer 
Another important that be 
tween the writer and the social scien 
tist. There is much knowledge that 
could be used by the writer for mass 
media in the United States but which 
sits in textbooks and psychology, 


Prive time of communication are 


area 15S 


ociology, political science and eco 
nomic journals on library shelves 

The 
doesn't realize what he can get 
from the writer. This is 
natural. There is a suspicion on the 
part of the newspaper writer that the 
scholar is just using jargon which he 
understand for the purpose 
of confusing others. The scholar, on 
the other hand, is critical of the 
superficiality of the newswriter. 

This is probably the reason why 
newspaper circles are so highly criti 
cal of the book “The Making of Public 
Opinion” (Association Press, New 
York, $4.00) by Emory Bogardus. Dr. 
Bogardus is a retired sociology pro 


newspaper writer probably 


scholarly 


cannot 


fessor who was an early writer in the 
field. This book is a new departure. 

Without the merits of 
his social psychological approach to 
public opinion, his book was highly 
criticized by newspaper circles. One 
of the criticisms was that many of the 
sociologists he quoted wrote four or 
five decades ago. 

He was criticized for instance for 
quoting Cooley who wrote in 1908. 
The point is that what Cooley wrote 
about it fits into 
the framework of social organization 
is as sound today as it was when it 
was written. 

Cooley’s main point was that with 
mass communication, the average citi 
zen gets his world enlarged but of 
necessity he becomes more superficial 
As you more 
things, you consequently have less 
time to devote to a few things. This 
was true when Cooley was writing 
about newspapers. Today, when radio 
and television have been added to the 


discussing 


communication as 


spend time on new 


press, it is still true. 

The criticisms of Bogardus were 
based on the fact that the few state 
ments that were used from Cooley, 
taken out of context, did 
the whole picture. If the main thought 
of Cooley were used, the thesis was 


not cover 


entirely true 
Until newsmen realize the value of 


the social sciences and the fact that it 
is possible to keep up with them, this 
problem will always exist 

ORTUNATELY, a step has now 
b been made to bridge this gap. A 
journalism professor has written a 
book about public opinion. 

Those who believe that the findings 
of social sciences should be common 
knowledge among newspaper men are 
hailing the publication of “Under- 
standing Public Opinion: A Guide for 
Newspapermen and Newspaper Read- 
ers” (The Macmillian Company, New 
York, $5.00) by Curtis D. MacDou 
gall, professor of journalism at North 
western University 

Publication of this book is impor 
tant newspaperman 
talking to other newspapermen about 
the importance of social psychology as 
the background for all that is done 
in communication 

“With a knowledge of public opin 
ion—what it is, how it is formed, how 
it is measured, how it operates, and 
so forth—the publisher 
should be better prepared to conduct 
a successful editorial campaign, “Prof. 
MacDougall says 

“At lower journalistic levels, the 
newsgatherer who knows something 
of the principles which determine col- 
lective social behavior should be able 
to report and write with greater un 
derstanding and should find his work 
personally more profitable and pleas- 
ureable.” 

Professor MacDougall says that 
things just do not happen. There is 
always a “why.” In many cases, the 
“why” merely has to do with an in- 
dividual and, thus, falls into psychi 
atry. However, when crazes come 
about, fads, racial, or other forms of 
prejudice, war scares, red witch hunts 
and the like, we are dealing with 
social phenomena. It is to help readers 
understand this, that it 
for the newsman to have the back 
ground on the mechanisms at work. 

In his preface, Professor MacDou 
gall makes two other important points. 
He says, “Collective social behavior 
can be studied and it is utterly fal 
lacious to believe that the study of 
public opinion can be separated from 
that of the broader subject ‘why men 
behave as human beings.’ ” 

He goes on to conclude, “this book 
is in considerable part an attempt to 


because it is a 


editor or 


is necessary 


do so for the benefit of the newspaper- 
man who deals with superficialities 
of social behavior and would do a 
better job if he could see a little 
deeper beneath the surface, and for 
the benefit of the newspaper readers.” 

In the first part of the book (136 
pages), Professor MacDougall dis- 
cusses these subjects: The nature of 
public opinion, the nature of man, 
society, and propaganda. 

Next, he analyzes culture and public 
opinion under these headings: general 
characteristics of American culture, 
leaders, folk lore, myths, taboos, and 
superstitions, prejudices and mental 
epidemics. 

In Part 


opinion 


III, dealing with 
media, he 


public 
covers leaders, 
heroes and followers; language; the 
arts; religion and churches; education 
in schools; professional propagandists; 
and journalism 


N a postscript on importance of pub 

lic opinion, Professor MacDougall 
says, “to distinguish between the force 
of real public opinion and the myth 
of public opinion is difficult, and it 
becomes increasingly so as public re- 
lations counsel, propagandists, lobby- 
ists advertisers, and other so-called 
‘molders’ of public opinion multiply 
in numbers and in ability to utilize 
the media of mass communications.” 

In this Mac 
Dougall also makes statements which 
could be considered general principles 
of public opinion for the purposes of 
his study. They are: 

“To be influential, public opinion 
must as a first requisite be capable 
of expression. 

“Public opinion is the result of 
many, many factors in addition to 
the possession of the absolute truth 
about any matter. 

“What really is important is not 
public opinion at all but the mores, 
morals and popular seminates.” 
(more than 700 
pages), well indexed book, Professor 
MacDougall has brought together a 
vast amount of material. The book 
is filled with quotations from news 
papers and press associations on re 
ports of the various phenomena which 
can be interpreted in social psycho 
logical terms. 

While one trained in psy 
chology would probably have done 
something different in a book in this 
area, Professor MacDougall again de 
serves congratulations for a book in 
non-technical language explaining 
some very important things to news- 
paper men. 


postscript, Professor 


In this extensive 


social 
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From Qui 


Editor, The Quill 

Robert P. Studer’s article 
February issue, “It Takes Guts to 
Write Editorials,’’ made an 
excellent point. But I cannot feel that 
he has gotten to the guts of the situa 
tion. 

A local 


rials, 


in the 


Local 


local edito 
function 

travel in a 
Publicity will 
in handbills or 
Merchants 
can advertise on movie screens, 


paper without 


fails its 
News will 
I know 
on the air, 
painted on the 


of course, in 
completely 
small town, 
come out 
sidewalks 
pen 
cils or calendars. But local opinion is 
a newspaper monopoly and a direct 
responsibility 

Mr. Studer’s own paper runs five 
or six local editorials a week. We 
at least one daily, 
of 
‘em 


run 
often two to three, 
twelve to fifteen a 

all, plus a daily 
column and plus several news stories 
The ones he’s talking are the easiest, 
I’m afraid, although no local editorial 
is easy for a small pape 

Perhaps I resent his use of the word 
“guts.” It shouldn't take guts to do 
what you are supposed to do. I don't 
feel to 
that will anger the in the 
“coffee the next morning. Guts 
comes in when you go above and be 
yond this duty 

What Mr. Studer fails to say is that 
police and city and poli 
and fair 


They 


for an 


week 


average 
I write 


it’s bravery run an editorial 
lads you see 


club” 


councilmen 
officials 
afford to 


ticians public 


can't 


are 


game get sore 


ll Readers 


if they do, 
do to the 
except scowl. 

Let a paper, however, dig into some 
citizen board such as a hospital au 
thority or health board for concealing 
information; let it grind away at some 
real power, such as dairymen who 
won't follow health regulations and 
trade organizations who fail to police 
their own members in the public 
terest. Everybody’s against narcotics 
and for bigger courthouses. But your 
editorial page is really read and the 
squeeze really comes on in spades 
your advertising department 
to read the editorials and 
groans at what it sees. 

I agree with the principle of hedg 
ing, saying, “John Jones is a nice fel- 
low, but .. .” I agree that praise 
should be lavish. But when the chips 
are down, a paper can’t sidle up to 
the facts. It has to hit hard. Despite— 
and this isn't hedging—my comments, 
I appreciate Mr. Studer’s calling at 
tention to the need for stronger edito- 
rial pages on the nation’s small dailies. 

Sylvan Meyer, editor 

The Daily Times 
Ga 


and there’s nothing they 


can newspaper or writer 


when 
begins 


Gainesville, 


Editor, The Quill: 

Being a little behind the times, I 
only recently finished reading the Jan 
uary issue of your magazine. 

I was especially interested in Russ 


Tornabene’s account of the present 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word: mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display rates. 

Blind box number identification, add charge 
for three words. All classifieds payable in ad 
vance by check or money order. No discounts 
or commissions on classified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as foilows: Box Number e Quiz, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


SDX'er and Wisconsin graduate 1951 
chance to demonstrate writing ability. In- 
terested in newspaper and radio. Trained 
in all basic journalism techniques. Veteran 
24. and single. Prefer Wisconsin or Illinois 
Box 322, THe Qui. 


Wants 


1951 graduate, University of Wisconsin. Vet- 
tran. Wants employment on midwest daily 
Three years writing experience on campus 
Reporting and copy reading. Box 323, Tue 
QuILL. 


Hard-working feature 
year's experience in public library publicity 
capable with speed graphic, seeking oppor- 
tunity in industrial publications, news maga- 
zines, and/or medium-sized daily. Box 336, 
Tae Qumt. 


writer, age 24, one 


Experienced 
with daily 

good schools 
to become 
newsroom 


reporter-desk man seeks post 
paper in good community with 
Will build or buy home. Wants 
permanent utility man in the right 
Box 353, The Qui. 

deskman 
editorial 
p.m. daily 
daily. Now 
Box 354, 


EXPERIENCED newsman. Reporter, 
large and small dailies, capable 
writer. Wants editorship small 
or key spot medium sized p.m 
copyreader. Married, draft exempt 
The Quit 


Three years solid newspaper experience. Seek- 
ing publicity or better newspaper job ANY- 
WHERE. Good writer, speedy, personable 
Illinois “49 honors graduate. Draftsafe. Box 
337, The Quit 


June grad, M.S. Journalism, seeks weekly 
house organ or PR opening in New England 
New York or New Jersey. B.S. science, handle 
camera, sober, aggressive. Box 370, The Quit 


Journalism graduate 
in field. including 
and public relations in home state 
cut. Interested in photography. Box 371 


Qui 


Temple ‘51 
house organ 


desires job 
periodicals 

Connecti- 
The 


HELP WANTED 


Excellent opportunity in general agricultural 
editing work. Address Box 1029, care of The 
Qu 


day Pacific edition of the Stars and 
Stripes. I served as city editor, copy 
editor, and news editor of that “more 
or less non-spectacular publication,” 
as Russ so bluntly calls the peacetime 
Stars and Stripes. 

Russ and I have one other thing in 
common. I am now attending Indiana 
University, the institution from which 
he received a master’s degree in jour- 
nalism. Allow me to add that I enjoy 
your magazine very much. 

Eugene N. 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Marten 


Editor, The Quill: 

J. E. Ratner’s “Research is no Sub- 
stitute for Ideas” in your March issue 
should be required reading in every 
newspaper shop. Too many of us seem 
to think we can measure reader in 
terest with a yardstick 

Mr. Ratner knows can’t and 
says so convincingly. If we could, why 
should any publication ever fail? Sur 
veys—even disinterested ones if any— 
are a manifestation of the machine age 
of journalism. They make for journal 
istic boxes of tricks. They smother 
spontaneity and individuality without 
which writing is wooden. 

Take it from Mr. Ratner, readers 
are not sheep. Collectively they are 
two steps ahead of editors and they 
are the ones that count instead of 
being counted. If they were morons 
who follow along blindly, they would 
not be worth writing for anyhow. As 
to formulas, do you think that Wil- 
liam Allen White looked one up in 
order to write his farewell to Mary in 
the Emporia Gazette? 

Thank you, Mr. Ratner, for your 
piece, and thank you, Qu1LL, for print 
ing it. 


we 


Marvin H. Creager 
Vice President and 
Editorial Adviser 
The Journal 
Wis. 
Editor, The Quill: 

I wish to thank you most kindly for 
the regular sending of The QvuILi 
which I follow every month with great 
interest. To me, it means the best con- 
tact that I can have here in Germany 
with the journalism field of the United 
States which I had been able to study 
during the ten months that I spent in 
Madison, Wis., and elsewhere 

Adalbert Becker 


Milwaukee, 


Stuttgart, Germany 


Editor, The Quill: 

I am enjoying The QuiLt a great 
deal. Its content has punch and is 
very interesting. 

George Ver Steeg, Editor 
The Chronicle 
Iowa 


Pella, 
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The first in Standard Oil's 1952 series of institutional advertisements tells the remarkable story of an outstanding bargain 
among things you frequently buy —today’s gasoline, the result of free enterprise and competition in the oil industry. 


IN A DEMONSTRATION held on October 18, 1951, 
during Oil Progress Week, old-time and modern 
cars were used to show the results of scientific 
tests proving that two gallons of today’s gasoline 
can do the work that took three gallons in 1925. 


Today’s high quality gasoline 


...at 1925 prices! 


Yes—it’s true you get today’s gasoline at about 1925 prices. 
Only the tax is higher. 

But its surprisingly low price is only part of the value you 
receive from today’s gasoline. The improvement in gasoline 
performance has been remarkable. 

Taking into consideration the increased weight, size, speed 
and power of modern cars. . . two gallons of today’s gasoline 
can do the work of three in 1925. In combination with today’s 
engines—made possible by improved fuels and !ubricants— 
your modern car can do 50% more work than you got in 1925. 

Today’s gasoline is a big value chiefly because thousands of 
petroleum companies, large and small, are competing for 
business. 

Since the end of World War II, members of the petroleum 
industry have spent 12 billion dollars on new facilities such as 
oil wells, pipelines, refineries, service stations, and research 
laboratories. Only in this way, have they been able to add the 
capacity and make the quality needed to meet your needs and 
national defense requirements. 

During the same period Standard Oil and its subsidiary 
companies have spent over one billion dollars in this way. An 
important part of this money has come from re-investment of 
two-thirds of its profits for new tools and equipment in a vast 
expansion program. 

We’re not only in a race to meet ever-growing demand with 
bigger volume . . . we're also in a race to build demand with 
higher quality products. 

All of which means that, as far as Standard Oil is concerned, 
you can look forward to an even better value in gasoline 
tomorrow. 


Standard Oil Company 


(INDIANA) 
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GASOLINE’S A BARGAIN because workers like P. P. 
Scott, research engineer, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, are at 
work on new methods of producing crude oil to off- 
set rising production costs and to locate new sources 
so that we can have enough oil to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demand. Plowing back two-thirds of our 
profits into facilities for finding, refining, and dis- 
tributing petroleum products has helped Standard 
Oil hold down prices of finished products, while 
continually raising quality. ¢ 


GASOLINE’S A BARGAIN because workers like Ed. E. 
Herndon, stil'man at our Neodesha, Kansas re- 
finery, have the latest and best tools to work with, 
so that more products and better products can be 
processed to meet rising demand. The investment 
of our 116,000 owners has made possible the costly 
equipment which modern refineries require. The 
modern tools and equipment with which our em- 
ployees work help them to produce more, earn more, 
and to enjoy steadier employment. 


~~ 
GASOLINE’S A BARGAIN because thousands of 
Standard Oil dealers—independent businessmen 
liké Bill Paisley of Wichita, Kansas— offer it to you 
in convenient locations as you need it, at surpris- 
ingly low prices. Mrs. C. S. Ward, one of Bill’s regu- 
lar customers, knows she can depend on good value 
in the products and services at her neighborhood 
Standard Oil station, not only because the prices 
she pays are reasonable, but because she can rely on 
the products she uses for consistent high quality. 





Love letters we've got by the bushel. We hoard them, too, 
all wrapped up neat and pretty with satiny blue ribbon. 
lrouble is that we're running out of blue ribbon and the 


letters keep coming in. 
needed: ““""" 


They come from our readers in all walks of life, from 


many parts of the world. Sure, once in a while some write1 


lets off a little steam—that’s to be expected—but mostly 
mo a ; the letters we open say the nicest things about Eprror & 


PUBLISHER. 


If you haven't become an E & P fan yet, you can climb on 
bl the band wagon just as soon as you send us the modest 
ue subscription fee of $5.00. Then you can act like so many 
of those newspapermen and advertisers who can’t afford to 
be without E & P each week. 


° ’ 
ri on And you won't have to write us a love letter if you don’t 
® wish to. We'll know that you're enjoying FE & P just the 


same. 


only EDITOR & PUBLISHER ey ie aay 


includes these special services MEGA, TREO CHRETERY 
MECHANICAL TABULATION ISSUE 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


THE SPOT NEWS PAPER OF THE NEWSPAPER AND ADVERTISING FIELDS 


TIMES TOWER TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 18, N. Y. . 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





